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The Spirit of the University of Chicago 


By ROBERT MAYNARD HUTCHINS 


In His Inaugural Address the New President Characterizes the 
University’s Past and Outlines Its Future 


O man can come to the presi- 

| \ dency of the University of 
Chicago without being awed 

by the University and its past. From 
the moment of its founding it took its 
place among the notable institutions 
of the earth. Through four adminis- 
trations it has held its course, striving 
to attain the ideals established at the 
beginning and coming closer to its 
goal each year. Favored at the out- 
set by unprecedented generosity and 
a strategic location, it has made the 
most of what God and man have 
given it. Its present position it owes 
even more to the devotion and ability 
of its faculty than it does to the ad- 
vantages, geographical and financial, 
with which it began. The guaranty 
of its future is the devotion and ability 
of these men and women, who have 
set their mark upon the University, so 
that whatever changes in organization 
may come, its spirit will be the same. 
That spirit has been characterized 
by emphasis on productive scholar- 
ship, by emphasis on men before 
everything else, on work with and for 
Chicago, and on an experimental atti- 
tude. These four characteristics will, 


I think, be the insignia of the Uni- 
versity’s spirit to the end. At a time 
when most educators were chiefly con- 
cerned with undergraduate teaching 
President Harper assembled in the 
Middle West a community of schol- 
ars. Resisting all suggestions that the 
sole obligation of education was the 
training of youth, he selected his fac- 
ulty for its eminence or promise in 
research. Thus the University estab- 
lished itself in a decade as a significant 
and distinctively American achieve- 
ment, giving new life to scientific 
investigation throughout the country, 
stimulating support and encourage- 
ment to scholars everywhere, and 
bringing the research worker for the 
moment into his own. 

At Chicago he came into his own in 
the opportunities he received to prose- 
cute his investigations in his own way, 
without interference, with adequate 
compensation, and with the sympathy 
of the administration. He did not so 
quickly secure the buildings and equip- 
ment that would have saved hours of 
toil and inconvenience. The Univer- 
sity, administration and faculty, took 
the view that men were the first con- 
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sideration, and that facilities for them 
must sooner or later appear. These 
quadrangles are the justification of 
that faith. But before one of them 
had arisen the University had made 
one of the great advances in the his- 
tory of American education: it had 
established a maximum professorial 
salary more than double that prevail- 
ing in the United States. This action 
demonstrated the University’s empha- 
sis on men first of all; it announced 
to the public that professors might be 
worth more than a bare living wage; 
and it shocked the friends of other 
universities into helping them to pro- 
vide their faculties with reasonable 
incomes. These salaries were not only 
higher than any then paid in educa- 
tion, but they were also comparable to 
those paid in business and the pro- 
fessions. 
that day to take his place in society 
with confidence and self-respect. The 
group that came together here under 
these conditions has been the glory of 
the University for thirty-seven years. 
The presence of that group has drawn 
other men to it. During long periods 
of necessary retrenchment their spirit 
has kept men here. They have trans- 
mitted their spirit to their successors. 


ROM the beginning they hoped 

to make their work count beyond 
the borders of the University. Through 
extension and home study they at- 
tempted to affect the life of the peo- 
ple, particularly in and about Chicago. 
To them they brought a consciousness 
that the University wished to be their 
university, dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are entitled to what- 
ever education they can effectively 
utilize. Through affiliation with 


They enabled the scholar of | 
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schools and colleges in the surround- 
ing territory, the University assisted 
in the improvement of education at 
all levels. Although this contribution 
was perhaps not epoch-making, it il- 
lustrated the University’s attitude 
toward its environment. 

That attitude in this and all other 
particulars was experimental. When, 
for example, the prograiu of affiliation 
lost its usefulness, it was abandoned. 
In education it is too often forgotten 
that the essence of experimentation is 
that final decision is reserved until 
the experiment is complete. Policies 
adopted as experiments have a ten- 
dency to change into vested rights. 
At the University of Chicago, where 
the principal tradition has been that 
of freedom, it was natural that the 
true experimental attitude should 
flower. No one has been so sure that 
his work was perfect as to decline sug- 
gestions as to its improvement. No 
one has been so convinced that his 
work was important as to refuse the 
co-operation of others. In co-opera- 
tion experiment after experiment has 
gone forward. Where one has suc- 
ceeded the faculty has been gratified 
and sometimes surprised. Where one 
has failed they have promptly tried 
something else. 

It is in this fashion that the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has been most useful 
to American education. The Univer- 
sity’s value to the Middle West has 
been in trying out ideas, in under- 
taking new ventures, in pioneering. 
Partly because of its geographical po- 
sition and partly because of the num- 
ber of teachers it has distributed up 
and down the country, its pioneering 
has been: remarkably influential. In 
some cases the experience at Chicago 
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has shown other universities what not 
to do; in more it has opened new 
roads to better education and set new 
standards for the West. That, I ven- 
ture to think, is the chief function of 
the University of Chicago, and is as 
important today as it was in 1891. 

In considering the performance of 
that function today we think first of 
the work in which the University has 
been most eminent, that of research. 
Here we find that one thing that has 
bothered the layman about research, 
particularly in the field with which I 
am most familiar, that of social prob- 
lems, is its remoteness from reality. 
He has assumed that the scholar was 
trying to understand the world about 
him; he could not observe that he 
often went into it. It is true that the 
unfortunate circumstance that univer- 
sities were founded by people who 
could read and were proud of it has 
tended to emphasize the importance 
of that exercise and to make the li- 
brary the great center of scientific 
inquiry. In the law, for instance, 
scholars have for generations thought 
that their only material was the re- 
ported opinions of courts of last resort. 
Students of the law of family relations 
who could not regulate their own 
would often reach conclusions as to the 
proper rules governing those of other 
people from an analysis of decisions 
handed down by judges whose do- 
mestic situation frequently left much 
to be desired. Today students of social 
problems have learned from students 
of the natural sciences that only by 
keeping in touch with reality can real 
life be understood. Students of gov- 
ernment are studying the people who 
do the governing and those they gov- 
ern. Students of business are study- 
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ing it as it works instead of speculating 
about it; and legal scholars are exam- 
ining the actual operation and results 
of the legal system instead of confin- 
ing themselves to the history of 
phrases coined by judges and legis- 
lators long since dead. 


N this movement the University of 
Chicago has played an important 
part and must continue to do so. 
Naturally enough, its work has been 
centered on this city and its surround- 
ings. Through the co-operation of 
the superintendent of schools of Chi- 
cago, the Department of Education is 
working with teachers from three hun- 
dred public schools and is conducting 
studies in seven of them. The School 
of Commerce and Administration is 
carrying on research in fifteen or 
twenty local industries. The School 
of Social Service Administration has 
revolutionized the treatment of the 
orphan in the city of Chicago. The 
Department of Hygiene and Bacteri- 
ology works in co-operation with the 
city health office. The Local Com- 
munity Research Committee, repre- 
senting the social-science departments, 
is directing fifty studies of the com- 
munity. If the focus of research is 
‘the world about us, the focus of re- 
search at this university should be 
primarily that part of the world about 
us called Chicago and the Chicago 
area. Research so focused is bringing 
up to date and giving a somewhat new 
accent to the University’s traditional 
interest in its environment; it is going 
far toward bringing scholarship in 
touch with life as it is being lived 
today; and it may eventually lead to 
some slight advance in the life that is 
to be lived here tomorrow. 











With research so focused, the ne- 
cessity of co-operation within the Uni- 
versity becomes increasingly clear. We 
are studying and proposing to study 
problems that do not fit readily into 
the traditional departmental pattern 
of a university. The rounded study 
of such a question as the family, for 
instance, would involve here the co- 
operation of eleven departments, from 
art to zoology, and of seven profes- 
sional schools, from divinity to medi- 
cine. Indeed, so much has our atti- 
tude changed since departmental lines 
were laid down that a much narrower 
phenomenon, like radio-activity, would 
require a scarcely less representative 
attack. What co-operative research 
will mean to the organization of this 
University is not yet clear. Much has 
been accomplished here by informal 
committees like that on local commu- 
nity research; other universities have 
established formal institutes with the 
same aim. What is clear is that we 
must proceed to give opportunities for 
co-operation to those who have felt 
the need of them, without in any way 
coercing the lone research worker into 
co-operation. What is clear, too, is 
that we must regard the University as 
a whole, and consider the formulation 
of university programs rather than 
departmental or school policies. We 
shall shortly make important appoint- 
ments in economics, education, psy- 
chiatry, home economics, pediatrics, 
law, and the graduate library school. 
If those appointments are made with 
reference only to the specific neéds of 
the specific departments, we shall 
doubtless secure a splendid series of 
individuals. If they can be made with 
reference to university projects in the 
study of human problems, in which 
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all these departments are interested, 
we shall have a splendid group each 
member of which will contribute his 
special abilities to the common enter- 
prise. To such common enterprises 
the architectural plan of the Univer- 
sity is admirably adapted. Its organi- 
zation, with the Medical School on 
the south side in the Ogden Graduate 
‘School of Science and the Department 
of Education in the Graduate School 
of Arts and Literature, avoids some 
difficulties confronted elsewhere. We 
have therefore many advantages, not 
the least of which is the temper of the 
faculty as revealed in the admirable 
co-operative work now under way. 
We should make the most of them by 
careful and continued attention to the 
possibilities of extending this type of 
effort into other fields. 


N such developments the place of 

the professional schools is impor- 
tant. They have a dual obligation, the 
obligation to experiment with methods 
of educating first-rate professional 
men, and the obligation to participate 
with the rest of the University in re- 
search. At the present moment there 
is nothing educational upon which 
there is less unanimity than the meth- 
ods of professional training. The 
divinity schools are so disturbed that 
they are having a survey of them- 
selves conducted. The medical schools 
have been in ferment for almost twen- 
ty years. The law schools for half a 
century have been subjected to the 
bitter criticism of the bar and of one 
another. The schools of education 
are only now succeeding in making 
their own universities accept them as 
educational experts. The schools of 
business are in grave doubt as to 
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the effectiveness of their educational 
scheme. In such a situation it is ob- 
vious that one function of the profes- 
sional schools at the University of 
Chicago is to experiment with meth- 
ods of instruction which shall in all 
these fields contribute to the establish- 
ment of standards of professional 
training. 

The graduate schools of arts, litera- 
ture, and science are, of course, in 
large part professional schools. They 
are producing teachers. A minority 
of their students become research 
workers. Yet the training for the doc- 
torate in this country is almost uni- 
formly training in the acquisition of a 
research technique, terminating in the 
preparation of a so-called original con- 
tribution to knowledge. Whether the 
rigors of this process exhaust the stu- 
dent’s creative powers, or whether the 
teaching schedules in most colleges 
give those powers no scope, or whether 
most teachers are without them is un- 
certain. What is certain is that most 
doctors of philosophy become teachers 
and not productive scholars. Their 
productivity ends with the disserta- 
tion. Under these circumstances the 
University of Chicago again has a dual 
obligation: to devise the best methods 
of preparing men for research and 
creative scholarship and to devise the 
best methods of preparing men for 
teaching. 

Since the present work of graduate 
students is arranged in the hope that 
they will become investigators, little 
modification in it is necessary to train 
those who plan to become investiga- 
tors. In the course of time it will 
doubtless become less rigid and more 
comprehensive, involving more inde- 
pendence and fewer courses. But the 
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main problem is a curriculum for the 
future teacher. No lowering of re- 
quirements should be permitted. No 
one should be allowed to be a candi- 
date for the Ph.D. degree who would 
not now be enrolled. In fact, the 
selection of students in the graduate 
schools on some better basis than 
graduation from college seems to me 
one of the next matters the University 
must discuss. But assuming that this 
is settled and assuming that a student 
who plans to be a teacher has been 
given a sufficient chance at research to 
determine his interest in it, his train- 
ing should fit him as well as may be 
for his profession. This means, of 
course, that he must know his field 
and its relation to the whole body of 
knowledge. It means, too, that he 
must be in touch with the most recent 
and most successful movements in un- 
dergraduate education, of which he 
now officially learns little or nothing. 


OW should he learn about these 

movements? Not, in my opin- 
ion, by doing practice teaching upon 
the helpless undergraduate. Rather 
he should learn about them through 
seeing experiments carried on in un- 
dergraduate work by the members of 
the department in which he is study- 
ing with the advice of the Department 
of Education, which will shortly se- 
cure funds to study collegiate educa- 
tion. Upon the problems of under- 
graduate teaching his creative work 
should be done. Such a system places 
a new responsibility upon the depart- 
ments—that of developing ideas in 
college education. But it is a respon- 
sibility which I am sure they will ac- 
cept in view of the history and posi- 
tion of the University of Chicago. 
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Such a system means, too, that differ- 
ent degrees will doubtless have to be 
given to research workers, the Ph.D. 
degree remaining what it chiefly is 
today, a degree for college teachers. 
But however opinions may differ on 
details, I am convinced, as are the 
deans of the graduate schools, the 
deans of the colleges, and the chair- 
man of the Department of Education, 
that some program recognizing the 
dual objectives of graduate study— 
the education of teachers and the edu- 
cation of research men—must be tried 
at the University of Chicago. 


OME such program would help 
to clarify the function of the un- 
dergraduate colleges in this Univer- 
sity, which has remained uncertain 
through the years. The emphasis on 
productive scholarship that has char- 
acterized the University from the be- 
ginning and must characterize it to the 
end has naturally led to repeated 
question as to the place and future of 
our colleges. They could not be re- 
garded as training grounds for the 
graduate schools, for less than twenty 
per cent of their students went on in 
graduate work here. Nor did the 
argument that we should contribute 
good citizens to the Middle West 
make much impression on distin- 
guished scholars anxious to get ahead 
with their own researches. They were 
glad to have somebody make this con- 
tribution but saw little reason why 
they should be elected for the task. 
At times, therefore, members of the 
faculty have urged that we withdraw 
from undergraduate work, or at least 
from the first two years of it. But we 
do not propose to abandon or dis- 
member the colleges. 
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This determination is not for sen- 
timental or financial reasons. If the 
University’s function is to attempt so- 





lutions of difficult educational prob- | 
lems, to try to illuminate dark and | 


dubious fields, it cannot retreat from 
the field of undergraduate work, so 
dark and dubious today. Further- 
more, retreat would make impossible 
the development in graduate study 
that I have just described. If the de- 
partments are to experiment with the 
education of teachers, they must work 
out their ideas in the colleges here. 
Nor does this apply to the senior col- 
lege alone, for the whole question of 
the relation of the first two years of 
college to the high school, on the one 
hand, and to the senior college, on the 
other, is one of the most baffling that 
is before us. Instead of withdrawing 
from this field we should vigorously 
carry forward experiments in it. 

In the colleges of the country stu- 
dents are of two types in respect to 
any given subject: those who wish to 
specialize in it and those who wish 
to know what it is about. It does not 
follow that because a student takes one 
attitude toward one field he must take 
the same attitude toward all. Almost 
every student is interested in some 
thing. In that he should carry on a 
large amount of work “on his own,” 
free from restrictions, the routine of 
the classroom, and the retarding effect 
of his less able or less interested con- 
temporaries. In other areas of knowl- 
edge, with which he wishes to culti- 
vate a mere speaking acquaintance, 
there is no reason why he should not 
be given what he wants, information 
and stimulation—and the more im- 
portant of these is stimulation. 

Certain subjects apart, there is no 
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evidence that this cannot best be done 
through large lecture courses. In 
fact, all the evidence is the other way. 
The theory that the smaller the class 
the better the result, irrespective of 
the ability of teache> or students, finds 
no support in experience in dealing 
with classes where the chief aim is in- 
spiration. Their interests will doubt- 
less be best served by providing classes 
with the most inspiring lecturers that 
can be found and letting the size of 
the group take care of itself. Any such 
scheme of pass-and-honors work 
should be kept so flexible that if a 
student should by chance be stimu- 
lated to a major interest in a subject, 
he might transfer to “honors” in it. 
On this basis the plan might meet the 
needs of the American undergraduate. 
Obviously it places our colleges defi- 
nitely in the scheme of things at 
this University, for the program calls 
for experiments by each department 
with “pass” and “honors” work in its 
own field, in the hope of devising the 
best methods of dealing with both 
types of students. 


UT experiments in education pre- 

suppose men to carry them out. 
It cannot be too often repeated that it 
is men and nothing but men that make 
education. If the first faculty of the 
University of Chicago had met in a 
tent, this would still have been a greac 
university. Since the time when that 
faculty gathered, student numbers 
have swollen to an unprecedented ex- 
tent; tremendous gifts have been 
made for special projects; and the re- 
wards in business and the professions 
have mounted to heights never before 
dreamed of. The increase in student 
numbers, coupled with the desire to 
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deal with them in small classes, has 
inevitably led to the expansion of the 
faculty. Gifts representing the special 
interests of the donors have required 
additional appointments. The Uni- 
versity has received $53,000,000 in 
cash or pledges since 1919. But only 
$7,000,000 of this sum was free to be 
used for general salary purposes, in 
spite of the noble efforts of my prede- 
cessors to carry on the University’s 
traditional preference for giving first- 
rate rewards to first-rate men. As 
a result the professorial maximum, 
which is more important than the pro- 
fessorial average, has increased $3,000 
in thirty-seven years. 

Meanwhile more and more of our 
best college graduates have been dis- 
suaded from a scholarly career by the 
characteristic American feeling that 
there must be some connection be- 
tween compensation and ability. It is 
hopeless to try to combat that feeling. 
What we must do is to meet it: by pay- 
ing salaries in education that will at- 
tract the best men in competition with 
business and the professions. Com- 
parisons of salaries among universities 
are irrelevant and harmful. The 
question is, Can we now get the kind 
of men we want to go into education? 
Since no university can answer this 
question in the affirmative, it can de- 
rive little satisfaction from the thought 
that its salaries are as low as those of 
neighboring institutions. 

The expression of satisfaction, more- 
over, does positive damage in leading 
the public to think that this matter has 
been settled. It will never be settled 
until America is willing to pay enough 
to induce its best brains to go into the 
education of its offspring and stay 
there. It will never be settled until 
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professorial salaries are such as to 
make scholarship respected in the 
United States. This object will not be 
attained as long as professors must 
carry on outside work or teach every 
summer to keep alive. Nor will it be 
attained if they must live in conditions 
that scarcely provide them with the 
decencies of life. Nor shall we come 
much closer to it as long as our people 
feel that the scholar receives a sub- 
stantial share of his compensation in 
the permanence of his tenure. I do 
not mean that salaries in education 
must be identical with those in busi- 
ness. Nor do I want men to go into 
education to make money. But, on 
the other hand, no man should be 
kept out of education by the certainty 
that he will have to live in fear of his 
creditors all his days, or by the feel- 
ing that the profession is a refuge for 
mediocrity. The only method by 
which we shall approach our goal is by 
paying salaries that will enable the 
universities to compete with the busi- 
ness world for the best men. This 
policy I believe the Board of Trustees 
will put into effect as rapidly as its 
funds permit. 
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It is a policy about which there is 
nothing revolutionary. 
what was done here in 1891. To carry 





It is simply | 


it out we must husband our existing | 


resources, making sure that we are 
spending them on first-rate men for 
first-rate work; we must perhaps ask 
the students in some schools to make 
a larger contribution toward the cost 


—— 


of their education; and we must focus | 


the attention of the public upon the 
fact that only through general funds 
for salaries can a university hope to 
retain its outstanding men and bring 
in others to join them. In this way 
we may carry on the greatest tradition 
of the University of Chicago. In this 
way, too, perhaps, we may give 
strength to its other traditions of ex- 
periment and productive scholarship, 
centered upon the problems of our 
city. So may we make the future 
worthy of the past. So may we con- 
tinue to pioneer and set new standards 
for the West. So may we justify the 
faith of the Founder, the confidence 
of the community, and the aspirations 
of the men and women who have 
labored here to build the greatness of 
this University. 
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Teachers Wanted 


By JOHN G. BOWMAN 


The Chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh Discusses Here a 
Significant Problem of Collegiate Administration 


HE last rivet of the Cathedral 

i} of Learning is driven; thirteen 

thousand tons of steel are in 
place; and the last bucket of concrete 
for the floors will soon be poured. 
Stone masons are making ready to set 
the white stone walls. Here, in the 
center of Pittsburgh, the structure 
stands with its top five hundred 
twenty-three feet, or forty stories, 
above the street. The foundations go 
sixty feet underground. The dimen- 
sions at the base are two hundred 
sixty by three hundred thirty feet. 

I have become personally acquainted 
with that steel. It is not, as it seems, 
just steel. It is not merely fabric 
which costs money; it is not just the 
gift of thousands of the people of 
Pittsburgh. Its meaning, as it seems 
to me now more clearly than ever 
before, goes back to the struggle be- 
hind the gifts. The big beams tell of 
tired hands, arms, and backs; they tell 
of days of planning, of courage, of 
sleepless nights, and of headaches. 
The givers of the steel paid the hu- 
man price of success for all of it. 
There it stands, lifted to a sort of 
victory. Victory—yes, a symbol of 
purpose and of hope; a fabric made of 
sacrifice, of faith, and of belief in 
good; and its height and proportions 
give it sublimity. 

What, more concretely, is the vic- 
tory? At the start we had hope that 
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the building itself would express by 
its outside the soul—if I may use that 
word—of education. We hoped, for 
example, that a workman going by 
would feel an impulse, at least, to take 
off his hat and say, “Whatever that 
building means, I want it in my boy.” 
We still have that hope. We were 
not concerned with bigness; we at- 
tached no merit to bigness, except 
that right proportions and height 
would diffuse nobility into our lives. 
We were concerned that we should 
build here a temple dedicated to 
the joy of discovery, to that art 
which shows us how to use knowledge 
for the understanding of our own 
thoughts and lives. In other words, 
we would create here a house in which 
a magnificent growing goes on. We 
would have here a companionship be- 
tween students and faculty; a compan- 
ionship which would somehow strike 
sparks of vitality to illuminate the 
day’s work. Mere information, learned 
for examination—what a waste of 
time! Every hour ina recitation room 
or laboratory ought to answer the 
question for each boy or girl, “What 
is now?” We would have the days 
full of such hours. 

What is now? What is the pres- 
ent? What is education for? The 
questions are all the same, and there 
is no system or method by which to 
answer them. The answer for Annie 
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or for John lies in the consideration 
of bits of knowledge so touched with 
imagination that the particular knowl- 
edge becomes the zest of life. Teach- 
ing which fails in this I believe does, 
in the end, more harm than good. 
Teaching which succeeds in this makes 
up the great moments of life. Imagi- 
nation and facts belong together; 
apart they are nothing; together they 
are the stuff that vision is made of. 

What we need is teachers. In say- 
ing this I do not bring the value of 
scholarship into question. Scholar- 
ship is essential. It implies speciali- 
zation, information, intellect, industry, 
and imagination. It implies ability to 
organize and to analyze material, and 
to distinguish between fact and guess- 
work. We need all of that and more; 
we need teachers with power to vital- 
ize facts and to make them live in the 
minds of students. We usually think 
of this power as the special gift of 
poets or of artists. But, after all, is 
not the real teacher an artist? Does 
he not, as he teaches a boy, create out 
of the boy an organic unit which did 
not before exist? Does he not open 
the boy’s life to meaning and beauty 
in common things—to meaning and 
beauty in common grass, for example 
—toward which the lad was mentally 
and visually blind? 

And this need of teachers is not 
merely a need as seen from the inside 
of the university. It is a need which 
is more and more seen and demanded 
from the outside. Patched together, 
this is about what parents have to say 
on the subject: “I want my boy to 
know what life can mean for him. 
After that, he can decide what to do. 
I want him to believe that he is a good 
fellow and that he will get along; and 
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that he is not the only good fellow 
and not the only one who will get 
along. I want him to hold his head 
up, to play fair, to control his temper, 
and to like people. I want him to 
think for himself; to see beauty and 
meaning in common things and in 
human character; and to know that 
he is part of a great design of which 
grass and neighbors and stars are also 
parts.” 


All of this, interpreted, is a demand | 
upon the university to teach boys and | 


girls to be more than mere techni- 
cians, more than just doctors or law- 
yers or engineers. It is a demand to 
make them artists in the values of 
living; to show them some steady 
ideal—the one that means whole life 
for each, according to his personality. 

I would not try to tell a teacher 
how to teach. That cannot be told. 
Ways of success are as various as stu- 
dents in a class. And yet, perhaps, 
what I am trying to say about com- 
bining facts and imagination may be 
a bit more clear, as an aim to reach 
for, if I here take some fact and show, 
however badly, how it might be vital- 
ized. For this purpose let us take 
grass. Can we vitalize grass in the 
life of a boy? 


ELL, let us suppose that the 

boy now goes to a class in or- 
ganic chemistry. Some morning the 
professor comes in and talks about a 
complex, unstable compound called 
chlorophyll. It is the coloring sub- 
stance of leaves and of grass. It is 
a sign of life. It is an active agent 
in growing, for this chemical, taking 
power from the sun, absorbs carbon 
dioxide from the air and, combining 
it with water, forms glucose. In the 
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rocess the fabric of the grass is manu- 
factured. Chlorophyll is the great 
manufacturer. Its economic worth 
exceeds that of steel mills and of rail- 
roads. Its vast use of power stirs the 
imagination quite as much as electro- 
magnetic waves or star light. Now, 
for the boy, common grass, long fa- 
miliar to him, has new meaning. 

The boy, next, goes to a class in 
English literature. The particular 
subject is Wordsworth. Wordsworth 
wrote about daffodils, oak trees, grass. 
The boy reads about these things. 
“What is permanent?” the teacher 
asks. “When the hills have been 
washed away and the rocks disinte- 
grated, will grass still be green? Are 
you as permanent as grass? Or as 
important? Can you rise to some of 
those rare moments when you feel, 
as Wordsworth did, that divinity ex- 
ists in things such as grass, as well as 
in the characters of men?” The boy 
thinks for himself about these ques- 
tions and, as he does so, common grass 
now takes on another meaning. 

Let us go with the boy to one more 
class, this time in fine arts. To let him 
see his environment as an artist sees 
it—that is one purpose of the course. 
Trees, hills, rivers, storms, dande- 
lions, and grass: color, motion, form, 
groupings, and perspective—all of 
these give delight. Response to 
loveliness is a part of life. Little by 
little the boy will gather a sense of 
beauty in nature and in man; and he 
will connect what he gathers in this 
way with his desire to grow and to 
reach perfection. Then he will realize 
that response to beauty is a useful and 
practical thing, because it is, in fact, 
a flare of satisfaction to his desire for 
growth and for perfection. In this 
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way, again, the boy learns to expand ~ 
his understanding of his environment, 
including grass. To do this he need 
not be an exceptional lad. 

Chemistry, literature, art — each 
contributes its part to the meaning of 
the boy’s life. Of course, here we 
can put down only the merest sugges- 
tion of what each subject adds. We 
might go on quite as well with biol- 
ogy, physics, and mathematics; each 
subject adds its part, each helps to 
make up the totality. 

Let me repeat that we need teach- 
ers. We need the man who has in 
him a born power, or consecration, by 
which facts live when he touches 
them; who has thought and felt his 
subject, fusing it with his personality 
until his looks, actions, and words 
have power to make students recreate 
their own worlds. The words of such 
a teacher are more than facts; they 
are the voice of an ideal. He and the 
boy learn and grow together; go on a 
journey as friends, discovering the 
heights of life. Columbus, up in the 
rigging, never looked out on a world 
more romantic than is theirs. 


HOUGHT upon this problem 

brings before me the extent to 
which, by poor teaching, we fool stu- 
dents, as all colleges do, out of life 
that should run full; the need that 
poor teaching be reduced to a mini- 
mum. How are we to get good 
teachers—always better teachers? An 
adequate answer to this question 
would be a long one. The nub of the 
matter is, however, that we should 
first want good teaching. One age 
wanted beauty and produced Leo- 
nardo. Another wanted music and 
produced Beethoven. Another wanted 
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drama and got Marlowe and Shake- 
speare. Our own time wanted indus- 
trial leaders and called them out. 
Human nature is plastic stuff. We 
can get about what we want if we 
want it hard enough. If we really 
want great teachers, we can get them. 
The time has come when colleges 
should seek good teaching as a need 
greater than money. 

In these pages I started with some 
words about the Cathedral of Learn- 
ing. That building and good teaching 
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are as one in my mind. Our aim is to 
make the structure, outside and inside, 
architecturally beautiful; to make its 
arches and proportions breathe out a 
mood of inspiration. It is to be a fit 
home for youth and for philosophy, 
history, poetry, and science. Such a 
home, we hope, will help us toward 
great teaching. We want it to become 
a new frontier in the art which shows 
us how to use knowledge for the un- 
derstanding of our lives. We want it 
to be in fact “America singing.” 
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A Modern-Language Survey 


By ALGERNON COLEMAN 


A Short but Comprehensive Summary of the 
Modern Foreign Language Study 


ing teachers of modern lan- 
guages from the schools and 
colleges of the United States was or- 
ganized in 1924 for the purpose of 
inquiring into the learning and teach- 
ing of their subjects under prevailing 
conditions. A similarly representative 
committee of Canadian teachers was 
formed at the same time for a similar 
purpose. Financial support was given 
the two groups over a period of three 
years by the Carnegie Corporation. 
Committees on Investigation, consist- 
ing of the executive officers of the 
larger groups and “special investiga- 
tors,” on full- or part-time salaries 
were organized, and the work was 
launched in the autumn of that year.’ 
In addition to assistance given by 
the members of the larger committees, 
the task was appreciably furthered by 
the vigorous aid of regional commit- 
tees covering the whole of the United 
States and by the active participation 
of hundreds of teachers and adminis- 
trators in secondary schools and in col- 
leges all over the country. The ef- 
forts of the committee on investigation 
were necessary to set all these willing 
and able hands to work, but if they 
had not taken hold of the task the 
members of the committee would 
have labored in vain. These collabo- 


1 The names of the members of the committees will 
be found on page 22 
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A COMMITTEE of twenty lead- 
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rators replied to questionnaires; aided 
in frequency counts of words, idioms, 
and syntactic phenomena; adminis- 
tered tests; aided in making composi- 
tion scales; supplied data on enroll- 
ment and on the training of teachers; 
organized discussion groups; directed 
or took part in special studies—in 
short, they supplied the indispensable 
material. 

The investigation was actively 
prosecuted throughout the three years 
for which funds had been generously 
provided, but it proved impossible for 
the American committee to round up 
its material and publish it by the end 
of that time, so the larger committee 
delegated to a smaller group the task 
of editing and publishing and went 
out of existence. As a result fifteen 
volumes of varying sizes have come 
from the press, and one more should 
appear before the end of the calendar 
year. Three of these represent the 
labors of the Canadian committee, but 
as the two groups worked together 
wherever the situation permitted it, 
there was constant interchange of aid 
and counsel between them, so that 
these reports represent in a very genu- 
ine sense an enterprise in which the 
two English-speaking countries of the 
continent worked side by side at a 
common task of mutual interest. In 
addition to this series of volumes, the 
work of the committees gave rise to 
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a number of special reports of studies 
in various educational journals, in 
bulletins of the Bureau of Education, 
and in theses in various graduate 
schools. A few of the projects which 
were launched could not, for various 
reasons, be brought to completion in 
the time and with the funds available. 


INCE persons interested in the 

results of the undertaking will 
naturally look to the published mate- 
rial as a source of information, it is 
appropriate to indicate the subject- 
matter of the printed reports. A list 
of these monographs with the authors 
is given at the end of this article. 
Three of these, the volumes by Ben 
D. Wood and by V. A. C. Henmon 
and the second volume of the Cana- 
dian committee, make available the 
most extensive data on testing for 
achievement in secondary school and 
in college that have appeared for any 
classroom subject. Six of the publi- 
cations present extensive word and 
idiom counts in French, in German, 
and in Spanish. One volume provides 
abundant information on the training 
of modern-language teachers; another 
assembles and analyzes enrollment 
data in the foreign languages in the 
United States; another reports the re- 
sults of an intensive investigation of 
reading behavior in foreign languages, 
while still another offers an extensive 
annotated bibliography of articles and 
books bearing on the teaching and 
learning of foreign languages. A dis- 
cussion of the preselection of students 
fills one volume; a group of studies 
on various topics such as the effect of 
modern-language study on progress 
in English, fills another volume; and 
in still another an attempt is made to 
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digest and interpret all the material 
in terms that are applicable to the 
classroom. 

It is impossible to present in such 
brief compass as this a critical view of 
the material contained in the more 
than five thousand pages of the pub- 
lished reports. The members ofthe 
committees are well aware that some 
of the studies, as is true of many ex- 
perimental projects, can in no sense 
be considered definitive. It is certain, 
for example, that only provisional re- 
sults have been reached with respect 
to the effect of the study of modern 
languages on progress in English, the 
relationship between achievement in a 
modern language and the age of be- 
ginning, the effect on modern-lan- 
guage study of beginning the subject 
in junior high school, the most effec- 
tive means of predicting success or 
failure in a modern language, the 
choice of the most desirable elements 
for a modern-language curriculum. 
It is possible, however, to point with 
considerable confidence to certain con- 
clusions or tendencies of capital im- 
portance. 

In the first place it is now estab- 
lished that not more than 17 per cent 
of those who begin a modern lan- 
guage—and this is true also of Latin 
—continue the subject for more than 
two years, and that 2 per cent or fewer 
remain for a fourth year. In other 
words, the modern-language experi- 
ence for at least 83 per cent of our 
secondary students lasts for a maxi- 
mum period of two years. While an 
indeterminate but small number will 
take up the subject later in college or 
privately, it is evident that two years 
is the maximum period of study 
for the vast majority and that they 
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must during this time develop the 
skills and acquire the knowledge that 
modern-language study will give 
them. While it is unquestionably 
true that this is a very scant ration and 
that a larger number of successful and 
interested beginners ought to be en- 
couraged by school authorities to con- 
tinue the subject longer, teachers of 
these subjects are faced by a condition 
and not a theory. They are con- 
fronted by the necessity of recasting 
their list of objectives and of consider- 
ing carefully the choice of the mate- 
rials and methods by which they will 
proceed to attain their aims. 


T is likely that the first two years 

must be now considered in the light 
of a basic course rather than as the 
beginning of a longer period during 
which the fourfold objective of read- 
ing, speaking, writing, and cultural 
development is to be achieved. Test 
results seem to demonstrate that at 
present more than 50 per cent of our 
two-year secondary pupils cannot be 
said to read, or to write the foreign 
language in the ordinary acceptance 
of these terms, and teachers of the 
subject are almost unanimous in say- 
ing that the level of speaking ability 
at this stage is relatively lower still. 
Their knowledge of the grammar of 
the languages is also far from satis- 
factory as has been abundantly proved. 
We have been endeavoring to do too 
much, and as a result we make small 
progress in any direction. A very 
reasonable conclusion seems to be that 
we should select minimum objectives 
that are possible of attainment by the 
majority of normal pupils and have 
confidence that the means used to at- 
tain these will lay the foundations for 
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further skills in the case of those who 
continue for a longer period. 

One may venture to suggest that 
the three minimum skills are the abil- 
ity to read the language as that term 
is usually understood in speaking of 
the vernacular, to pronounce it in an 
intelligible manner, and to understand 
it when spoken by a properly trained 
person who confines himself to spoken 
discourse within the linguistic experi- 
ence of the pupil. The exercises 
through which these skills are striven 
for will certainly develop in abler pu- 
pils some skill in speaking and in writ- 
ing the language, but this must be 
regarded as a fortunate circumstance, 
as clear profit, and not as a minimum 
essential. On the other hand, it is 
difficult to see how two years of mod- 
ern language can be considered profit- 
able to those who do not reach the 
point where they can pronounce intel- 
ligibly, read in a manner approximat- 
ing their reading ability in the mother 
tongue, and understand a competent 
teacher when talking in the foreign 
language about the objects and events 
and topics that have been treated in 
the classroom. 

Another clearly demonstrated fact 
is that with existing methods of test- 
ing, we almost entirely fail to classify 
pupils according to their knowledge 
and skill in the foreign languages. 
The Wood and Henmon volumes 
show that 50 per cent to 60 per cent 
of our boys and girls are nearer to the 
semester level below or above them 
than to the one in which they are clas- 
sified. They show also that there is 
a vast difference between different 
schools and between similarly classi- 
fied groups in the same schools. Many 
second-year pupils are above the 
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third-year norm; many second-year 
classes appear to know less about the 
subject than other groups who are 
classified in second semester. There 
are no standards of achievement. A 
given group will range all the way 
from zero to a high scoring point on 
a uniform, comprehensive scale. We 
may conclude that teachers have paid 
too little attention to testing their pu- 
pils in a way that admits of compari- 
sons between groups at different se- 
mester levels and between perform- 
ance in different schools. To remedy 
the present situation they will be com- 
pelled to give more of their own at- 
tention and more class time to finding 
out what stages their pupils have 
reached, and to utilize for this pur- 
pose tests of a quite different char- 
acter from those now employed at the 
end of the semester in schools and by 
such accrediting agencies as the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board and 
the New York Regents. The tests 
developed by the Modern Foreign 
Language Study and the discussions 
of this important subject in the vol- 
umes prepared by Henmon, Wood, 
and the writer of this article should be 
highly useful in acquainting modern- 
language teachers with the situation 
as it now exists and in definitely point- 
ing to the remedy. 


HERE is space to take up only 

one other topic on which the 
work of the Study has thrown some 
light, namely that of the subject-mat- 
ter of the course. From various 
sources it is established that during 
the first two years pupils come in con- 
tact with a wide and greatly varied 
word stock, presented in a very hap- 
hazard manner. A study of two re- 
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cent beginners’ books, each containing 


more than two thousand words, shows | 
that more than 50 per cent of the | 
words in one book and almost 50 per | 
cent in the other recur fewer than | 


five times. Entirely aside from the 
merit of the choice of words made by 


the two authors, it is evident that | 
these two books are carrying a heavy | 
This is one | 


load of excess baggage. 
example of dozens that might be cited. 


Another regrettable situation, which | 
arises from the extremely narrow 
range—both in kind and in quantity | 


—of the material read during the 
first two years, is that students make 
few contacts with those aspects of the 
life and history of the foreign people 
from which they may draw the cult- 
ural development on which advocates 
of modern-language study lay great 
stress. It has been demonstrated not 
only that the cultural elements in the 
texts on which the two-year course is 
based are scant but that they almost 
inevitably appear so casually as to 
make little or no impression upon the 
young reader. 

From this state of affairs one would 
conclude that if the cultural objective 
is to be attained, pupils must read 
more books and more kinds of books 
in the modern language and in Eng- 
lish. Editors of modern-language 
texts must also see to it that these 
shall be of a kind to arouse the in- 
terest and suit the maturity of pupils 
even though the text itself must be 
tampered with in vocabulary and in 
idiom as Principal West advocates in 
his valuable book entitled Bilingual- 
ism, and even though the notes and 


* West, Michael. Bilingualism. Calcutta, India: 
Government of India Central Publication Branch, 
ii-viii . (Bureau of Education, Occasional 

Reports, No. 13) 
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‘explanations must be of such a kind 


that they seem to be doing some of the 
pupil’s work for him. Teachers must 
be so familiar with the culture of the 
foreign country that they can supply 
what is necessary to make the text 
vivid and meaningful. And, not least, 
the teachers must aim deliberately at 
the attainment of the cultural objec- 
tive and not leave it to the chance of 
the pupil’s absorbing the necessary 
material from his reading. How this 
may be done in detail cannot be set 
forth here, but the word and idiom 
lists now available will be of great 
assistance, and the procedure outlined 
by Principal West in developing rapid 
reading ability, which is in harmony 
with the results of investigations of 
teaching to read in the vernacular, 
cannot fail to be of great value. If 
we assume that the study of a modern 
language should contribute also to 
widening the pupil’s vocabulary and 
to increasing his understanding in his 
mother tongue, word and idiom rela- 
tionships must also receive definite 
attention in accord with a plan and not 
be left to chance comments. 


HE reports of the Modern For- 

eign Language Study are natur- 
ally richer in facts concerning condi- 
tions as they are in demonstrations of 
how excellent results may be uni- 
formly attained. Such an investiga- 
tion must be largely a stock-taking 
enterprise in the hope of providing a 
basis for experimentation. None of 
the experimental evidence that was 
uncovered contradicts the foregoing 
interpretations of the facts, but much 
remains to be done to establish defin- 
itely whether the way to improvement 
in modern-language teaching and 
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learning lies in the directions already 
suggested or in others. 

It appears to be fairly well demon- 
strated, however, that the theory ac- - 
cording to which the first two years 
are devoted largely to practice in 
grammatical exercises of various kinds 
as a preparation for a future period of 
oral and written self-expression can 
no longer be adhered to. In the first 
place the results in linguistic skill and 
knowledge are usually distressingly 
poor. In the second place most pupils 
cease the study of the subject at this 
stage and cannot therefore harvest the 
fruits for which the ground has been 
prepared. It is true that many factors 
besides these would have to be con- 
sidered in a thorough analysis, and not 
least of these is the widely varying 
equipment and teaching power of in- 
structors and the general lack of in- 
terest in modern languages on the 
part of school administrators, perhaps 
because these subjects seem to them to 
be less vital for the future than the 
natural and social studies. 

Modifications are taking place in 
the programs of elementary schools 
and of the early secondary-school 
years whereby the mathematics and 
the natural sciences are presented as 
wholes, although in very simple form, 
and whereby pupils are induced to 
read abundantly in the mother tongue. 
Although the application of the term 
“literature” to some of the material 
read in such English courses may 
make the conservatives stare and gasp, 
the response elicited from pupils by 
work of this kind may not be without 
significance and suggestion for mod- 
ern-language teachers when reorgan- 
izing instruction in their field. 

In conclusion it may be said that in 








the reports of the Modern Foreign 
Language Study there is now available 
a more extensive body of factual ma- 
terial concerning one important sub- 
ject-matter group in the secondary 
curriculum than has been provided in 
the case of any other. The work of 
the committees thus presents a com- 
plete specimen of one type of subject- 
matter survey. Furthermore, it may 
be said that those who carried on this 
undertaking, while frankly presenting 
all the data and while distressed to 
find their apprehensions concerning 
the quality of achievement fully justi- 
fied, have found no evidence that the 
results of teaching and learning in 
other subjects are superior. Finally, 
they have become convinced that in 
the modern languages, as in the other 
important subject-matter fields, great 
improvement in classroom procedure 
and in curriculum will come only 
when more experimental data are 
available, and these can be secured 
only when research organizations, 
properly staffed and supported, can 
devote themselves through a consider- 
able period of time to the elusive and 
complex questions for which no defi- 
nite solutions have yet been found. 


Note:—The series produced by the American 
committee is published by the Macmillan 
Company and consists of: 

1. New York Experiments with New-T ype 
Modern Language Tests by Ben D. Wood 

2. A Laboratory Study of the Reading of 
Modern Foreign Languages by Guy T. 
Buswell 

3. Enrollment in the Foreign Languages in 
Secondary Schools and Colleges in the 
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United States by C. A. Wheeler and 
others 

4. Achievement Tests in the Modern For. 
eign Languages by V. A. C. Henmon 

5. German Frequency Word Book by B.Q, | 
Morgan 

6. German Idiom List by Edward F. Hauch 

7. Spanish Idiom List by Hayward Keniston 

8. The Teaching of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages in the United States by Algernon 
Coleman 

9. The Training of Teachers of the Modern 
Foreign Languages by C. M. Purin 





10. Prognosis Tests in the Modern Foreign 


Languages by V. A. C. Henmon and | 


others 


11. French Word Book by G. E. Vander Beke 


12. French Idiom List by F. D. Cheydleur 
13. Studies in Modern Language Teaching by 
various hands 
In addition to these the Canadian commit- 
tee issued the following books which were 
published by the University of Toronto Press: 
1. Modern Language Instruction in Canada, 
2 volumes 
2. An Annotated Bibliography of Modern 
Language Methodology by M. A. Bu- 
chanan and E. D. MacPhee (reprinted 
from Vol. I of Modern Language Instruc- 
tion in Canada) 
3. A Graded Spanish Word Book by M. A. 
Buchanan 
For the American committee this group con- 
sisted of: 
Robert H. Fife, Columbia, Chairman 
J. P. W. Crawford, Pennsylvania, Vice-chair- 
man 
Hayward Keniston, Chicago, Secretary 
Algernon Coleman, Chicago; C. M. Purin, 
Hunter College; C. A. Wheeler, Los An- 
geles City Schools, Special Investigators 
V. A. C. Henmon, Wisconsin, Advisor in 
Educational Psychology 
The personnel of the Canadian group was: 
M. A. Buchanan, Toronto, Chairman 
J. E. Shaw, Toronto, Secretary 
Leah Tanner, Montreal; H. E. Ford, Vic- 
toria College; R. Keith Hicks, Western 


University, Special Investigators 
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Social Education 


By ESTHER ALLEN GAW 


A Threefold Program of Social Education at 
the Collegiate Level 


versity organization are more in- 

teresting developments in progress 
than in the office of the Dean of 
Women. Flanked, on one side, by 
the traditional concept that her chief 
task is directing young women to con- 
ventional manners and morals, and, 
on the other, by the creative ideal that 
her responsibility has social and per- 
sonal as well as academic aspects, the 
Dean of Women in almost every insti- 
tution the country over is developing 
new techniques and new principles. 
It is the purpose of this article to re- 
view briefly some of the principles 
which are taking form at the Ohio 
State University. 

Unfortunately, the attitude of most 
universities has not progressed much 
beyond the traditional philosophy that 
institutions of higher education have 
no further concern than to see that the 
student attains a reasonable degree of 
success in his studies. At Ohio State 
we deny this philosophy. We build 
our program upon the modern thesis 
that the university takes for its prov- 
ince the education of the whole stu- 
dent, and that the personal and social 
problems of the undergraduates are 
as much within the scope of the 
university as are his intellectual prob- 
lems. Fundamental social and cul- 
tural changes in America have urged 
this attitude upon us. The responsi- 


[° no part of the college and uni- 


bility may here and there be tempo- 
rarily denied, but at Ohio State we are 
whole-heartedly assuming it. Our 
program proceeds with the basic prin- 
ciple ever in mind that we are con- 
cerned with the education not of a 


part but of the whole student. 
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The core of our work is, in a word, 
adjustment. When eighteen-year-old 
adolescents come to the campus, there 
are many who may never develop as 
they might, either intellectually or so- 
cially, because of imperfect emotional, 
cultural, and academic backgrounds. 
To correct these poor intellectual 
habits is the responsibility of the 
instructional staff, and many univer- 
sities are beginning to supplement the 
regular subject-matter courses of the 
curriculum by special courses in “how 
to study” and “how to think.” Dur- 
ing the last three or four years a most 
promising device has been set up at 
Ohio State University under the di- 
rection of Dr. Luella Cole Pressey. 
The members of the staff of the Dean 
of Women are much interested in this 
experiment, but our concern is chiefly 
with the emotional and cultural prob- 
lems of the women students, which 
must of course be articulated with 
the curriculum and with such special 
courses as those which Dr. Pressey 
and others are evolving. 

Lack of emotional and social ad- 
justments may show itself in many 
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ways. An undergraduate woman may 
have little but social contacts, or she 
may have almost none. She may 
have contacts in which she is a focus 
of discontent or irritation wherever 
she appears, or she may be unable to 
add even discontent to her group. 
She may have money and time enough 
but be so profligate of each that she 
finds herself without time or money 
when reasonable demands arise, or 
she may be such a niggard of both her 
time and her money that she fails in 
normal human contacts. She may 
have too much work to do, or she may 
have too little. She may scheme with 
the political agencies of the under- 
graduate circles and be assigned re- 
sponsibility only to gain the glory and 
let the work go at sixes or sevens, 
or she may refuse to take any respon- 
sibility. She may suffer from ill health 
or half-health, and may either make 
this an excuse for childish indulgences 
and regressions or recklessly over- 
draw her scant resources of physical 
endurance. 

Consciously accepting the challenge 
“to bother” about the emotional and 
social habits of undergraduate women, 
we at Ohio State are fully committed 
to a threefold program of emotional 
, and social education. Our first respon- 
sibility is to discover the potentially 
undeveloped and the potentially mal- 
developed. Our second responsibility 
is to invent education for the un- 
developed and re-education for the 
maldeveloped. Our third challenge, 
which is really a subhead of the sec- 
ond, is to develop an intelligent and 
discriminating attitude of self-orienta- 
tion upon the part of each under- 
graduate woman with which she may 
learn to define the desirable charac- 
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teristics of a college woman and 
individually work toward these ideals, 


Y social development we mean 

the cultivation of habits that en- 
able an undergraduate to be at ease 
with her fellow students, with her 
instructors, and with strangers: habits 
that enable her to take responsibility 
when necessary, and which have been 
developed by taking responsibility in 
co-operation with others; habits which 


enable her to talk to one who seems 


to disagree with her without unfor- 
tunate emotional reactions of devious 
kinds. In fact, we interpret the phrase 
“social development” to mean an un- 
derstanding of human nature acquired 
not only through books but also by 
practice, and we use the phrase to 
mean the deliberate cultivation of such 
desirable actions as grow out of an 
increasing comprehension. 

Some students participate in almost 
every group. These are usually mis- 
named the “representative” students, 
since they are but a small percentage 
of the whole student body. There 
are many more students who are 
rarely in evidence on social occasions, 
and who do not know how to act when 
they are present. All students should 
be enabled to share the experiences of 
other students which will give them 
the desired social education. Instead 
of, or rather supplementary to, that 
rather small number of stereotyped 
organizations which are recognized in 
students’ circles there should be an 


infinitely multiplied number of stu- 
dents’ organizations through which 


each individual may acquire experi- 
ences of contact, organization, and 
co-operation. 

Besides the undeveloped, there are 
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maldeveloped students. They form 
a small percentage of every collegiate 
community, and usually reveal them- 
selves quite early. Although we are 
interested in the maladjusted student, 
we are confessedly more concerned 
with the undeveloped, because there 
are so many more of them and also 
because education has not been de- 
vised for helping to increase their 
efficiency when they get along “pretty 
well,” even though they have the 
capacity to get along “very well.” 
Hitherto, the policy has been to wait 
until the maldeveloped persons reveal 
themselves in some crisis and, with a 
shrug of the shoulders, to say that the 
undeveloped are incapable of “person- 
ality development.” We, of course, 
deny the validity of these assertions, 
and are even now setting up as a first 
problem the task of finding the stu- 
dent with a diagnosis of undevelop- 
ment as well as the student with a 
prognosis of maldevelopment. 


UR means for the detection of 

these students are still imper- 
fect. We get some help from the ex- 
amination of entrance records, the cu- 
mulative scholarship marks, the health 
ratings, as well as some notations from 
interviews. Many of the official rec- 
ords of all institutions of higher edu- 
cation have as yet somewhat uncertain 
diagnostic meaning even for the pre- 
diction of scholarship, and their lack 
of value for the prediction of rea- 
sonable personal. success is generally 
known to anyone who has worked in 
college administration. We are work- 
ing on the problem, and, when our 
techniques are perfected, we shall be 
able to move more speedily, for the 
limits of the problem will be defined. 
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We not only find it hard to dis- 
cover the undeveloped and the mal- 
developed woman student in time to 
be of help, but when we do get our 
fingers on her, we have no ready- 
made methods by which to educate 
her. Obviously, the second task is 
more difficult than the first. Our 
instruments of social culture at a uni- 
versity are of essentially clannish 
sorts. We encourage our students to 
set themselves apart in groups. Some 
students who are left out of the clans 
at once set up other clans, and the 
same mistakes are repeated. Point 
systems of credit for extra-curricular 
activities, frantic scrambling for pub- 
licity in the college papers, exhibi- 
tionism which parades in disguise as 
something accomplished for the 
group, these seem to be the most we 
have accomplished in the way of de- 
vices for getting undergraduates to 
learn how to live in genuinely effec- 
tive co-operative effort. 

More than this, we surfeit those 
who already have sufficient social ex- 
perience for effective development. 
A few undergraduate women learn 
how to serve on committees; there- 
after we always put them on the com- 
mittees. We have forgotten that learn- 
ing how to co-operate was already de- 
veloped, and that beyond a certain 
point additional experience does not 
increase the ability. The added expe- 
rience not only does not increase the 
power of the much-pressed student, 
but it keeps out others who might get 
the experience from learning through 
doing. Our simple invention for so 
cial education is that of having ade 
quate social contacts available for each! 
student, responsibility in co-operation 
with others, and an understanding of 
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the emotional background of her own 
life and that of the others around her. 

Perhaps it would be well to describe 
exactly what we mean by the emo- 
tional background of personal adjust- 
ments. To simplify the point as much 
as possible, let us consider the primary 
emotions as defined by Watson to be 
love, fear, and anger, and a few of 
the derived emotional attitudes to be 
the following: 


Love— 
Admiration, respect, joy, sorrow, satis- 
faction, delight, amusement 
Fear— 
Shame, embarrassment, remorse, 
worry, dread, terror, sorrow 
Anger— 
Scorn, obstinacy, disgust, resentment, 
regret, hate, sorrow 


The lists do not pretend to be com- 
plete. The classification of sorrow 
under any of the three may probably 
be justified. Lists of as many as 
twenty or thirty attitudes under each 
primary emotional reaction have re- 
sulted after vigorous and sometimes 
heated discussions in our groups. The 
reader, of course, understands that 
admiration, shame, and scorn are 
interpreted here as learned attitudes 
derived respectively from the primary 
innate emotional reactions of love, 
fear, and anger. He also understands 
that we have no brief for the classifi- 
cation of learned attitudes just given 
and will not disagree with anyone 
who wishes to classify these attitudes 
under other headings. 


AKE as an illustration a constant- 
ly recurring adjustment which 
has a minimal emotional content and 
a maximal intellectual content—the 
adjustment involved when a student 
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because of an imperfect knowledge of 
collegiate rules has made an improper 
selection of courses. We will not dis- 
cuss the causes of this improper selec- 
tion of courses, but we will assume 
that the student, not the university, is 
to blame. This problem is accepted 
by the students and even by the mem- 
bers of the faculty as a purely intel- 
lectual matter. 

Let us again simplify the situation 





and assume that only three persons | 


—the student herself, a fellow stu- | 


dent, and an instructor—are con- 
cerned. What emotional background 
do we find that may be, and often 
actually is, present? In the student 
herself, even under such unfavorable 
circumstances, we may find construc- 
tive attitudes—desires for approval, 
for companionship, for new experi- 
ences, and a wish to exhibit intel- 
lectual power or knowledge. We are 
more apt to find timidity, embarrass- 
ment, submissiveness, fear of disap- 
proval, aversion, dread, terror, worry, 
or melancholy; and we are just as apt 
to find obstinacy, resentment, dislike, 
prejudice, regret, loathing, anxiety, 
vexation, or irritation. In the fellow 
student we may find pity and loy- 
alty either to her friend or to the uni- 
versity or impatience, disgust, and 
irritation either with the student or 
with the university. If the instructor 
is an exceptional teacher, we may per- 
haps find patience and sympathy; or, 
if he is not an exceptional teacher, 
impatience, disgust, and irritation with 
the student and her companion. 

The intellectual content of this 
situation will be almost negligible. 
The emotions of the student and her 
friend may be expressed, on the one 
hand, in exhibitionism and boldness 
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and scorn of the whole educational 
system for purely personal reasons, 
or, on the other, the attitudes of 
the students concerned may be shown 
by shyness, timidity, and inadequacy. 
The instructor may give really con- 
structive aid to the student if he yields 
to emotions of pity, sympathy, and 
patience; but his share of the dilemma 
may result in an overbearing conduct 
and bullying if he is not wise and 
yields to emotions of impatience, vex- 
ation, disgust, or irritation. 

This analysis is more simple than 
any such situation ever is, but even as 
described it is complicated enough. 
How many students, however, let 
alone their instructors, realize the 
emotional background in this experi- 
ence? Yet this comparatively simple 
situation involves problems of per- 
sonal adjustment which happen many 
times every year on any campus and 
which have far-reaching influences on 
every other social situation into which 
the student is thrown. To meet such 
problems we are attempting to give 
the undergraduate woman a knowl- 

edge of the emotional side of her ad- 

\justments. We are also trying to 
leach the no less important fact that 
\emotion4l reactions can be schooled as 
well as motor or mental reactions, and 
we are teaching each student to recog- 
nize the emotional content in the be- 
havior of the fellow students and 
adults about her. 


J YSHE third part of our program, 
‘JL that of teaching the student to 
state her ideals and objectives and 
to set out to realize them, meets 
at once the universal difficulty pre- 
viously described. The reason we 
do not know how to educate the 
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socially successful woman is that 
we do not know how to define her. 
Until the elders in the university 
have some scientific and convinc- 
ing statements of what it means for 
an eighteen-year-old woman to be 
emotionally, intellectually, and so- 
cially effective, to work alone and 
with others, to live with a perspective 
based upon the best ideals of the 
family, community, and world, the 
content of such an ideal for the under- 
graduate woman must be undefined 
and confused. We do not mean that 
the elders—according to the method 
already tried for centuries in the edu- 
cation of the young—should say, 
“This is the way we have found effec- 
tive; you must do this our way and 
will not be allowed to do it in any 
other way.” We do mean, however, 
that the elders must stand by and help 
the undergraduates to be actually self 
determining in the light of the best 
ideals which both can find. Thus the 
third task becomes that of helping 
each undergraduate to state for her- 
self what she would like to ‘become 
and of finding how best to lend her a 
hand. 

The general procedure we have 
adopted so far is that of maintaining ~ 
free open-minded discussion. We 
pursue this technique in any matter 
which comes to our attention. If it is 
a misunderstanding between two indi- 
viduals, instead of seeing each sepa- 
rately, we bring them together; and 
a reconciliation is attempted. 

In a campus problem such as smok- 
ing for women, where many people 
were involved, the same open discus- 
sion was held. This problem arose 
on our campus last year. Commit- 
tees of students and adults patiently 
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worked upon it during three long ses- 
sions several weeks apart, pooling all 
possible campus and public prejudices 
and reading the best and most scien- 
tific books on the subject. The decision 
of the Women’s Self-Government 
- Association Committee to rescind the 
rule against smoking, therefore, be- 
came a studied and well-considered 
plan, offering the suggestion that each 
house and each individual should 
take some suitable and constructive 
action. Under a different method of 
procedure this might have been a 
hasty, badly managed solution, full 
of emotionalism, blindness, and dog- 
matism. Any such frank discussion 
as this may certainly be considered an 
essential part of social education. 
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All the techniques being used to 
meet the three problems presented 
cannot here be described. The meth- 
ods, as everyone will readily under- 
stand, are in a state of flux. Many 
devices of unusual importance and 
eminent success have been found, 
Soon we hope to be able to gather 
these together and present them in 
another article. For the time being, 


it is perhaps sufficient to state the | 


principles upon which we are now 
working at the Ohio State University 
and the problems which seem to us to 
be facing not only the Dean of 
Women here at Ohio State University 
but also the Deans of Women in all 
institutions no matter how large or 
small. 
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Athletics in American Colleges 


By W. H. COWLEY 


A Summary of the Recent Report Issued by the 
Carnegie Foundation 


HE Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching 


has recently published, as Bulle- 
tin Number Twenty-three, its third 
study dealing with the subject of ath- 
letics. The first described athletic 
sports at some twenty American col- 
leges and universities and was pub- 
lished as part of the Twentieth An- 
nual Report of the Foundation in 
1925. The second, Bulletin Number 
Eighteen, issued in 1927, dealt with 
games and sports at British schools 
and universities. Both these previous 
investigations were introductions to 
the present extensive study carried out 
by Dr. Howard J. Savage, member 
of the staff of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion. 

Dr. Savage’s report is so volumin- 
ous that the editors of this Journal feel 
that a summary of its contents may 
make for a more widespread knowl- 
edge of the investigator’s findings. 
Few college administrators and teach- 
ers have ready access to the study, and 
an even smaller number have the lei- 
sure at their disposal to give it the at- 
tention and the thought it deserves. 
Newspaper reports have unfortunate- 
ly been too brief to be of much value, 
and, moreover, they have tended to 
be more sensational than inclusive. 
They have given the general reader 
an inadequate picture of what the 
Foundation and its investigators have 
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sought to accomplish. The following 
summary is submitted to the college 
and university public that there may 
be a wider understanding of the ob- 
jectives and results of several years 
of work on the part of the Foundation. 

Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, president 
of the Carnegie Foundation, intro- 
duces the report with a long Preface 
which seeks to put the investigation in 
perspective. He observes that the in- 
vestigators sought to answer two fun- 
damental questions: “What relation 
has this astonishing athletic display to 
the work of an intellectual agency like 
a university?” and “How do students, 
devoted to study, find either the time 
or the money to stage so costly a per- 
formance?” Commenting on the data 
collected to answer these questions, 
Dr. Pritchett makes the following 
general observation which sums up 
what appears to him to be the most 
important problem involved. “The 
question is whether an institution in 
the social order whose primary pur- 
pose is the development of the intel- 
lectual life can at the same time serve 
as an agency to promote business, in- 
dustry, journalism, salesmanship, and 
organized athletics on an extensive 
commercial basis. The question is not 
so much whether athletics in their 
present form should be fostered by the 
university, but how fully can a uni- 
versity that fosters professional ath- 
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letics discharge its primary function. 
. . . How far can an agency, whose 
function is intellectual, go in the de- 
velopment of other causes without 
danger to its primary purpose? Can 
a university teach equally well phil- 
osophy and salesmanship? Can it 
both sponsor genuine education and 
at the same time train raw recruits for 
minor vocations? Can it concentrate 
its attention on securing teams that 
win, without impairing the sincerity 
and vigor of its intellectual purpose?” 

The unfavorable results of athletic 
development upon students he con- 
siders to be the nine following: 


1. College athletics have a deleterious effect 
upon secondary schools. 

2. College athletics are too absorbing to al- 
low the athlete really to study. 

3. College athletes are given a distorted 
sense of social values. 

4. Coaches have an undesirable cultural in- 
fluence upon their charges. 

5. Competition produces a system of recruit- 
ing and subsidizing which “is demoraliz- 
ing and corrupt.” 

6. Alumni devices for recruiting winning 
teams “constitutes the most disgraceful 
phase of recent intercollegiate athletics.” 

7. College athletics do not contribute ap- 
preciably to the health program of colleges. 

8. “The strict organization and the ten- 
dency to commercialize has taken the joy 
out of the game.” 

9. “The blaze of publicity in which the col- 
lege athlete lives is a demoralizing influence 
for the boy himself and no less so for his 
college.” 


Carrying the discussion over into 
educational philosophy Dr. Pritchett 
observes that “many boys and girls 
whose usefulness and happiness would 
be best sought in a commercial or in- 


* Savage, Howard J. et al. American College Ath- 
letics. New York: Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, 1929. p. xii. (Bulletin No. 23) 
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dustrial trade are carried into the col- 
lege by the mere sweep of the tide. 
Insensibly but inevitably the intellec- 
tual quality of the college is softened 
in order to meet the capacity of those 
who must be cared for. . . . But no 
nation can afford in its educational 
system to forget that to the great mass 
of mankind an honest job, performed 
in good spirit, is the road to moral 
soundness and to social contentment.” 

In answer to the question of what 
is now to be done about the athletic 
situation, Dr. Pritchett cites the di- 
vergent points of view of Erasmus 
and Luther viewing “the low state of 
the church and the university in their 
day” and infers that there may be “a 
gradual and peaceful readjustment” 
or a new educational system may grow 
out of present perplexities, and that 
“the need today is to re-examine our 
educational regime with the determi- 
nation to attain in greater measure the 
simplicity, sincerity, and thoroughness 
that is the life blood of a true univer- 
sity in any country at any age.” 


HE first four chapters of the 
body of the report might be 
called background chapters. The first 
concerns itself with the history and 
scope of the investigation, standards, 
criteria, and definitions. These details 
are not pertinent to this summary, and 
no more need be said of them here 
than that five investigators visited one 
hundred thirty schools, colleges, and 
universities, gathering the data used in 
preparing the report. 
Chapter two presents an interesting 
history of the growth of college ath- 
letics. Dr. Savage divides the history 


* Op. cit., p. xvii ff. 
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of athletics into four periods, and in 
great detail discusses each period as 
they pertain to intercollegiate contests, 
extramural matches, and control. His 
first period is from the beginnings of 
American collegiate athletics up until 
1852. The second which he calls the 
“Intensification of College Sports” ex- 
tends from 1853 to 1885; the third, 
the “Expansion of College Athletics,” 
from 1886 to 1906, and the fourth, 
the period in which the struggle for 
control has been dominant, from 1907 
until the present time. 

Chapter three is concerned with the 
development of modern amateur sta- 
tus. Herein the author summarizes 
the history and development of the 
amateur status in the United States 
and compares it with the professional- 
ism and amateur points of view in 
Great Britain and Canada. In chapter 
four he reviews the status of athletics 
in American secondary schools and 
discusses both physical education and 
athletics and the relationship of the 
one to the other. It is the conviction 
of the investigators that American 
secondary athletics are closely related 
to and influenced by collegiate ath- 
letics, and for that reason this chapter 
is included. It helps to give the reader 
a more complete picture of the situa- 
tion than would be otherwise possible. 

The main body of the study begins 
with chapter five which is entitled 
“The Administrative Control of 
American College Athletics.” Dr. 
Savage observes that “aside from the 
hurried, imitative adoption of a few 
catchwords and cliches, like ‘Athletics 
for all,’ or ‘Every student a player,’ 
and a very high regard for material 
equipment, the shaping of a compre- 
hensive administrative policy for ath- 
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letics has very generally been neg- 
lected.” He believes “the monetary 
and material returns from intercolle- 
giate athletics are valued far more 
highly than their returns in play, 
sport, and bodily and moral well- 
being.” Furthermore, he asserts that 
“the present tendency is to look upon 
faculty control, whether genuine or 
not, as the panacea of all the ills of 
athletics. When the criteria which 
have just been set down lend reality 
to what is so often a mere subterfuge, 
certainly true faculty control at its 
best is to be preferred to control by 
graduates or coaches.” 

He submits that because of the 
hugeness of athletic receipts, there 
flow certain results which have not yet 
received the scrutiny that is their due. 
These he considers to be the luxuries 
which are lavished upon players, ex- _ 
travagance in special personnel, in- 
cluding budgets for coaches, publicity 
agents and expenses of newspaper 
men, and the fictitious exaggeration 
of the importance of athletics, especi- 
ally of football. This latter excessive 
importance has led “to reserving for 
intercollegiate competition the best 
and largest athletic facilities, with the 
consequent impoverishment, and in 
many cases, the consequent inadequacy 
of intramural athletics.” This same 
exaggerated importance of athletics 
has brought about a poor administra- 
tion of the problem of scholastic eli- 
gibility which is being attacked with 
hardly more than “a mere show of 
conscientiousness.” The suggested 
panacea of faculty control Dr. Savage 
considers to be “often a mere subter- 
fuge” although “true faculty control 
at its best is to be preferred to control 
by graduates or coaches.” 
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Chapter six is concerned with ath- 
letic participation and its results. 
Herein are discussed the forces and 
motives which lead men and women 
to engage in collegiate athletics; the 
characteristics of these participants; 
the branches of athletics now preva- 
lent in colleges and universities; the 
conditions under which students take 
part; and finally, the immediate and 
the ultimate or deferred results of 
their participation. The forces and 
motives which lead undergraduates to 
participate in athletics are considered 
to be: (1) an individual’s inheritance 
of athletic characteristics, (2) the re- 
quirements of physical education, (3) 
the enjoyment of athletics, (4) col- 
lege opinion which serves as a pressure 
to urge capable athletes into continu- 
ous competition, often to the neglect 
of their studies and against their per- 
sonal desires, (5) the advantages that 
athletic participation has in opening 
vocational opportunities, and (6) the 
payment for participation in intercol- 
legiate athletics. 


HE study has demonstrated that 

about 63 per cent of all under- 
graduates in the one hundred and 
twelve institutions studied take part 
in athletics regularly or intermittently. 
Of these, 18 per cent to 25 per cent 
engage in intercollegiate athletics, 
while from 50 per cent to 63 per cent 
take part in intramural athletics, vol- 
untary or compulsory. These data 
compared with a study by Professor 
Sheldon in 1900 indicate that “no 
great increase has taken place over the 
past thirty years in the proportion of 
undergraduates participating in inter- 
collegiate athletics. Over the period, 
however, participation in some form 
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of athletic activity among undergrad- 
uates has more than doubled, and 
probably trebled.” This same chapter 
includes considerable detailed infor- 
mation concerning the conditions and 
results of participation in intercollegi- 
ate athletics. These data are too de- 
tailed to be summarized here. It is 
perhaps enough to observe that they 
give a more adequate picture of the 
physical and scholastic results of par- 
ticipation than is available in any other 
place. This one conclusion, however, 
is significant enough to find a place in 
this abstract. Reporting upon the aca- 
demic achievement of athletes as com- 
pared to the achievement of non- 
athletes, Dr. Savage has this to say: 
“On the one hand, we have youths 
well endowed physically and mentally 
who should outdistance their fellows 
in the race of life; on the other, we 
find no evidence that the best places 
in this race have been won by these 
men, whose tastes and training have 
led them into intercollegiate athletics. 
The indicated conclusion is that the 
American system of intercollegiate 
athletics is to blame for this situation 
rather than the body of youth that is 
subjected to its workings.” *® 

Chapter seven is entitled “The Hy- 
giene of Athletic Training.” It is a 
careful analysis of athletics in relation- 
ship to the student’s health and cur- 
rent practices judged by participation, 
physical condition, medical super- 
vision, training, injuries, and the like. 
Dr. Savage summarizes this part of 
his investigation by observing that 
“There can be no doubt that athletics, 
if well conducted, may be made to 
contribute significantly to the physical 
health of students.” Certain facts, 


Op. cit., p. 133. 
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however, set forth in the text and in 
the tables “clearly demonstrate that 
under the present system of conduct- 
ing athletics too few students receive 
benefit and too many incur positive 
harm. Moreover, certain widespread 
athletic practices mentioned in preced- 
ing pages actually jeopardize the 
physical health of the participants.” 
“The Coach” is the subject of 
chapter eight. Such topics are dis- 
cussed as The Training and Selection 
of Coaches, The Status and Tenure of 
Coaches, The Coach’s Salary, The 
Work of the Coach, A Few of the Ex- 
tramural Relationships of the Coach, 
The Attitude and Influence of the 
Coach. A development of recent 
years has been the appointment of 
coaches on college faculties. Con- 
cerning this practice, Dr. Savage has 
this to say: “Appointment as a mem- 
ber of a faculty as contrasted with em- 
ployment on a part-time or seasonal 
basis confers no mystical assurance 
that the work of any coach shall suc- 
ceed in developing habits of honesty, 
uprightness, courage, or self-reliance 
among the young men entrusted to his 
care. Of all the field of higher edu- 
cation, physical education shows the 
largest number of members with the 
rank of professor who have only the 
bachelor’s degree or no degree what- 
ever. In short, faculty status of itself 
guarantees to the institution nothing 
whatsoever with respect to the ability 
and character of the coach.”* Data 
dealing with length of tenure are sum- 
marized in the report as follows: “All 
told, the enquiry has dealt with 272 
coaches whose service has totaled 948 
years in separate institutions. On the 
average the stay amounted to 3.49 
years, while the median tenure was 
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two years. Of the 82 head football 
coaches who held their positions at 
institutions of the study, the total 
service years at these institutions were 
387, with an average of 4.72 years and 
a median of three years. Such facts 
as these, and others to follow, indicate 
that the length of the tenure of the 
coach, and especially of the head 
coach at football, is increasing.” Dis- 
cussing the salary of coaches, he has 
produced comparative data as follows: 
“At over one hundred universities and 
colleges the highest salary paid to a 
dean was $15,000, the median $6,000, 
the average $6,409. The highest-paid 
full professor received a salary of 
$12,000, while the median among 
such professors was $5,000, and the 
average $5,158. Among eighty-three 
directors of physical education or 
graduate managers, the highest salary 
was $14,000, the lowest $1,000 for 
part-time work, the median $4,800, 
and the average $5,095. Of ninety- 
six head football coaches, the highest 
paid drew a salary of $14,000, and 
the lowest $1,800, while the median 
salary was $6,000, and the average 
$6,107.” 


N chapter nine, concerned with ex- 

tramural relationships, such prob- 
lems as alumni influence upon athletic 
policy, intercollegiate rivalry, and ath- 
letic conferences, are discussed. In 
this same chapter are summarized and 
discussed the national athletic bodies 
which are concerned in one way or 
another with such problems as faculty 
control, eligibility, compensation to 
players, training regulations, summer 


“ Op. cit., p. 167. 
° Op. cit., p. 168. 
* Op. cit., pp. 171-72. 
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baseball, coaching, and sportsmanship. 
The significance and effectiveness of 
these bodies are appraised, and in gen- 
eral the present health of intercolle- 
giate relationships is evaluated. The 
general inference is that conditions are 
far from being in the healthy state 
that they should be. 

The chapter in the report which 
has been the center of newspaper com- 
ment is chapter ten, entitled “The 
Recruiting and Subsidizing of Athlet- 
ics.” While producing data to dem- 
onstrate that recruiting on a large 
scale is actively going on and that sub- 
sidizing in some form was found to 
exist at eighty-one of the one hundred 
twelve institutions studied, the situa- 
tion is decidedly improving. In this 
connection the author observes that 
“with all due allowance for the 
tendency to magnify the past in com- 
parison with the present, there can be 
little doubt that the evils of soliciting 
and subsidizing athletes have dimin- 
ished over the last twenty-five, twen- 
ty, or even fifteen years. A study of 
facts and opinions set forth from time 
to time since 1896 in the publications 
of various bodies, like the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association and 
the National Education Asociation, by 
men possessing much knowledge of 
the conditions involved, makes clear 
that matters have improved. On the 
other hand, letters, accounts, and other 
records indicate that this improvement 
has been one of degree but not of 
kind; some of these letters, a sampling 
of which is printed in the Appendix, 
might easily, if their dates were al- 
tered, do duty under present condi- 
tion.”’ 

The two final chapters are con- 


* Op. cit., p. 225. 
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cerned with the press and with the 
values of athletics. The first of these 
chapters marshals data to demonstrate 
the tremendous growth of sporting 
pages and the unprecedented impor- 
tance which is being given to college 
athletics and the college athlete. This 
growth has led to the charge that 
newspapers, monthly magazines, and 
weekly publications are exploiting col- 
lege athletes for financial gain, ‘and 
that clearly journalism is guilty of 
sensationalism and petty graft. 
Despite this black picture, Dr. Sav- 
age observes that “the traditions of 
the great names of American journal- 
ism—Benjamin Franklin, Greeley, 
Bolles, Dana, and Pulitzer—have not 
by any means been submerged in the 
rising tide of commercialism.” In 
his chapter on “Values in American 
College Athletics,” Dr. Savage at- 
tempts to weigh the good points of the 
present athletic regime against the 
bad. He considers that among the 
salutary influence of athletics are their 
“direct physical effect upon the nation 
that justifies not alone their continu- 
ance but also their encouragement and 
further development, especially in 
their intramural phases”; and their 
socializing influences both in school 
and college and after graduation. On 
the score of undesirable influences of 
athletics he lists (1) the widespread 
opinion among alumni that college 
registration depends upon successful 
athletics teams, an opinion which the 
investigators found to be unwar- 
ranted; (2) the evil effects of recruit- 
ing and subsidizing that probably per- 
sist into business and professional life; 
(3) commercialization defined as 
“that condition which exists when the 
monetary and material returns from 
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sport are more highly valued than the 
returns in play, recreation, and bodily 
and moral well-being; (4) the lack of 
intellectual challenge to the young 
and alert mind; (5) the control of 
athletics by imitative methods rather 
than through adaptive growth; and 
(6) the failure of athletics to con- 
tribute appreciably to morals and con- 
duct. On this last point Dr. Savage 
writes that “vociferous proponents of 
college athletics have claimed for par- 
ticipants far greater benefits than ath- 
letics can probably ever yield, and, in 
attempting to evaluate these supposed 
benefits, have hailed the shadow as 
the substance.” 

Since this chapter is the last of the 
report the author has herein also 
stated his general conclusions. News- 
paper comment and Dr. Pritchett’s 
Preface have given the impression that 
the athletic situation is completely 
black. Dr. Savage, however, does not 
take that position. He writes that 
“improvement during the past thirty 
years have been marked. Let the im- 
provement continue ... let their [col- 
lege athletics] physical, moral, and 
spiritual potentialities in the education 
of youth be clearly understood and 
sincerely acted upon, and their value 
in our national life will be immeasur- 
ably enhanced.” In an earlier chapter 
he writes that “there can be no ques- 
tion of abolishing college athletics, nor 
should there be. What can be looked 
for is a gradual establishment through 
concrete action of a few general prin- 
ciples, to which all men would agree 
in the abstract. Even this slow change 
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will be impossible without the sanction 
of an enlightened college and public 
opinion.” To aid in the building up 
of such a body of opinion has, presum- 
ably, been one of the major reasons 
for undertaking the investigation. 

Coming to the last page of the bul- 
letin and facing the problem of what 
is to be done about present conditions, 
Dr. Savage writes as follows: “The 
prime needs of our college athletics 
are two—one particular and one gen- 
eral. The first is a change of values 
in a field that is sodden with the com- 
mercial and the material and. the 
vested interests that these forces have 
created. Commercialism in college 
athletics must be diminished and col- 
lege sport must rise to a point where 
it is esteemed primarily and sincerely 
for the opportunities it affords to ma- 
ture youth under responsibility, to 
exercise at once the body and the 
mind, and to foster habits both of bod- 
ily health and of those high qualities 
of character which, until they are re- 
vealed in action, we accept on faith. 

“The second need is more funda- 
mental. The American college must 
renew within itself the force that will 
challenge the best intellectual capa- 
bilities of the undergraduate. Hap- 
pily, this task is now engaging the 
attention of numerous college officers 
and teachers. Better still, the fact is 
becoming recognized that the granting 
of opportunity for the fulfillment of 
intellectual promise need not impair 
the socializing qualities of college 
sport.””* 


* Op. cit., p. 310. 
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A New Plan of Registration 


By CARL E. SEASHORE 


The Individual Plan of Registration in the Graduate College 
of the State University of Iowa 


HE Graduate Faculty of the 

University of Iowa adopted a 

plan of individual work about 
a year ago, and we are this year hav- 
ing our first experience with its opera- 
tion. The purpose of the plan is to 
place greater responsibility upon the 
student for scholarly initiative and 
self-help and, in turn, to grant free- 
dom from certain forms of procedure 
such as taking courses, course exami- 
nations, and earning credits in terms 
of grades. 

The plan is open to candidates for 
the doctorate during the last two years 
of their work provided that they take 
the doctoral qualifying examination 
early, present an acceptable program 
for a unified field of study, and secure 
the approval of the sponsor and the 
Individual Plan Committee. 

The sponsor is the professor under 
whom the dissertation is to be written, 
and a representative of the minor field 
of study may serve as an associate. 
During the experimental stage, the 
administration of this registration is in 
the hands of a committee appointed 
annually by the Graduate Council. 
Final comprehensive examinations, 
both written and oral, are required. 
This program is set up in reaction to 
the prevailing tendency in carrying 
undergraduate machinery in the form 
of courses, credits, and examinations 
into graduate work; and it represents 


a return to the historic type of pro- 
cedure in work toward the doctorate 
in European universities and in the 
early years of some American uni- 
versities. 

The student is free to take what he 
wants of any courses and may pursue 
regular courses such as fundamental 
courses or seminars, but he has great 
freedom to come and go. It is hoped 
that the freedom thus granted and the 
guidance provided may result in the 
cultivation of a scholarly attitude and 
life with appropriate emphasis on spe- 
cialization, the acquisition of technical 
skills, the background in cultural, in- 
dependent scholarship, and, in gen- 
eral, the development of a balanced 
scholarly personality. Within this 
plan a student works at his own level, 
within his own type of study, at his 
own pace in freedom from red tape 
and mass methods; he is isolated from 
undergraduates and is encouraged to 
cultivate comradeship in_ research. 
One feature which may prove of great 
importance is the freedom for migra- 
tion and residence in other universities, 
domestic or foreign, under reasonable 
limitations. This semester, the first 
time that the plan is in operation, a 
dozen students have registered. It 
turns out that these students are 
highly selected and, if that process of 
selection should continue, registration 
on this plan will prove to be a sort of 
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A NEW EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


graduate honors course. Indeed, this 
js our purpose: to hold out to the stu- 
dent body the opportunity of living 
under these presumably ideal condi- 
ditions for scholarly work, provided 
they can qualify for it. The propor- 
tion of registrants under this plan 
should, of course, increase, as the plan 
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becomes known and students have had 
time to prepare for the conditions of 
admission. It is interesting to note 
that a considerable number of the 
first-year students are this year ar- 
ranging their work so as to qualify 
for this plan during their second year 
of graduate study at Iowa. 


A New Executive Committee 


By ERNEST H. WILKINS 


lege administration appear to 
well solved by a new type of 
executive committee created at Ober- 
lin in November, 1928. The first of 
these problems is that of the proper 
and effective exercise, in the intervals 
between trustees’ meetings, of duties 
which are properly functions of the 
trustees; the second is the problem of 
faculty representation in meetings of 
the trustees. 
The by-law constituting the Execu- 
tive Committee of Oberlin College 
reads as follows: 


oh ee problems relating to col- 


Section 1. MEMBERsHIP.—An Execu- 
tive Committee shall be chosen by the 
Trustees at each annual meeting, consisting 
of the President, and four other members 
of the Board of Trustees. All other mem- 
bers of the Board shall be notified of the 
meetings of the Executive Committee, and, 
if present, shall have the right to vote as 
members of that Committee; provided that 
in the case of meetings called in special 
exigencies notification need not be sent ta 
members of the Board who, by reason of 
distance, could not attend the meeting. 
The Secretary and the Treasurer shall be 


expected to be present at the meetings of 
the Executive Committee; and the Assis- 
tant to the President and the three heads of 
the departments of Administration shall be 
invited to be present. ‘ 


Sec. 2. Duties.—Subject to the direc- 
tions of the Board of Trustees, the Execu- 
tive Committee shall have the powers of 
the Board of Trustees in the intervals be- 
tween the meetings of the Board. Any 
expenditures not previously authorized by 
the Trustees can be made only on the 
approval of the Executive Committee. 
Appointments of professors or instructors 
which cannot well await a meeting of the 
Board may be made by the Executive 
Committee. 


Sec. 3. Merertincs.—The Executive 
Committee shall meet on call of the Presi- 
dent, or of any three members of the 
Executive Committee, usually in Oberlin 
or in Cleveland, usually once each month 
other than June and November. Three 
members of the Committee as appointed by 
the Board shall constitute a quorum. 


Sec. 4. Rercorps.—The Secretary of 
the Board of Trustees shall serve as Sec- 
retary of the Executive Committee, and 
shall keep its records in the same manner 
as the records of the Board of Trustees. 
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The three heads of departments of 
administration referred to in the first 
section are the Dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences, the Dean of the 
Graduate School of Theology, and 
the Dean of the Conservatory of 
Music. These three men, as well as 
the Assistant to the President and the 
Secretary, are members of the faculty. 

The Committee has functioned most 
effectively. Six meetings were held 
prior to the end of the college year. 
At least four of the five members of 
the Committee were present at each 
meeting. In accordance with the pro- 
vision that all members of the Board 
are invited to each meeting of the 
Executive Committee and if present 
have full voting rights, ten members 
of the Board not members of the 
Executive Committee were present at 
one or more of the meetings of the 
Executive Committee. Their pres- 
ence gave to these meetings an even 
more satisfactorily representative char- 
acter than they would otherwise have 
had. In general a meeting of one of 
the other standing committees of the 
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Board was called just before a meet. 
ing of the Executive Committee. In 
this way the members of the stand- 
ing committee in question naturally 
remained for the meeting of the 
Executive Committee and the stand- 
ing committee was thus able to bring 
its recommendations at once to the 
attention of the Executive Committee. 

The presence in these meetings of 
the faculty members who share with 
the President the major adminis- 
trative responsibilities of the College 
has made authoritative specialized in- 
formation quickly available, and has 
brought about such free and co-opera- 
tive discussion between trustees and 
members of the faculty, meeting in 
virtually equal numbers, as has seemed 
to constitute an ideal combination of 
real democracy, efficiency, and good 
will. By action of the trustees at 
their meeting in June, 1929, the same 
six men who by the by-law consti- 
tuting the Executive Committee are 
expected or invited to attend its meet- 
ings are invited also to attend the 
meetings of the Board. 
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Problems of Method 

When Dr. A. B. Hall took over the 
presidency of the University of Ore- 
gon two or three years ago, he began 
immediately to interest himself in 
problems of educational method for 
institutions of higher education and 
more particularly for the University 
of Oregon. On numerous occasions 
he has expressed agreement with the 
frequently repeated observation that 
college and university teaching is no- 
toriously poor, and he has set out to 
improve the situation by encouraging 
research upon the part of his faculty 
in some of the major problems in- 
volved in effective teaching on college 
and university levels. The first fruits 
of these researches is a fifty-page 
booklet summarizing the investiga- 
tions of six members of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon faculty entitled “Con- 
trolled Experimentation in the Study 
of Methods of College Teaching.” It 
is published by the University of Ore- 
gon Press and bears the date of Feb- 
ruary, 1929. It is being reported in 
this department despite its being near- 
ly a year old because it ranks as one 
of the most significant investigations 
of the problems of higher education. 

Five studies are reported in the 
booklet. The first of these is labeled 
“The Value of Extra Quiz Sections in 
the Teaching of English History.” 
Professors Barnes and Douglass co- 
operated in the venture and compared 
the results of a three-hour lecture 
course in history with a three-hour 
lecture course plus an added quiz 
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hour. Quite contrary to the expecta- 
tions of the investigators it was dis- 
covered that “the added hour a week 
devoted to quiz sections had no signif- 
icant value.” An objective test was 
used to obtain the measurement data, 
and the number of participants in quiz 
and non-quiz sections were numerous 
enough to be statistically reliable, yet 
the results proved no added value for 
the extra hour of work and the extra 
hour of credit. The only positive re- 
sult of the experiment is the conclu- 
sion that “the quiz section plan is gen- 
erally slightly better adapted to slow- 
er pupils than to brighter ones, though 
exceptions are likely to be quite fre- 
quent.” 

The second study, undertaken by 
Professors Morris and Douglass, at- 
tempted to discover the relative effec- 
tiveness of the problem and lecture 
methods of instruction in principles of 
economics. It was discovered that the 
percentage of gains was I1.4 per cent 
for the problem section over the lec- 
ture section for superior students. It 
was discovered, however, that neither 
method is better adapted to students 
below average. 

A third study undertook briefly to 
determine whether the lecture method 
with quiz sections was more or less 
effective than the project plan in 
which the student worked out his con- 
clusions unaided by lectures. The 
relative effectiveness of the two meth- 
ods was determined by measuring the 
improvement of pairs of students from 
the two sections equated on the basis 
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of the scores obtained on the Otis and 
Whipple tests and subject-matter 
tests. For students without previous 
training in psychology no significant 
difference existed in this study for the 
two methods. For the students who 
had previously studied psychology 
there was, however, an advantage of 
24.8 per cent for the project plan. 
Moreover, both groups of students 
were overwhelmingly in favor of the 
project plan as inherently more stimu- 
lating and more effective as a teaching 
device than the lecture plan. 

Data from a study conducted by 
Professor Taylor, entitled “An Ex- 
periment with Independent Study,” 
brought the following conclusion: 


It is very likely on two counts that inde- 
pendent study secures achievement more nearly 
parallel to ability than do conventional pro- 
cedures. 

a. The correlation of achievement with 
ability increases markedly after a quarter of 
independent study over what it was at the be- 
ginning of the quarter. 

b. The correlation of achievement with 
ability remains very low for equally able stu- 
dents who continued to receive the usual in- 
struction. 

In general, the investigator concluded that 
“Lectures enable capable students to do about 
as well as the brilliant ones will do under such 
instruction. But under independent study the 
higher the grade of ability in general the higher 
the achievement, even in a group where medi- 
ocre and poor students have been excluded. 
Which is the better method of instruction? It 
depends altogether upon the aims and purposes 
of education. Surely so promising a method 
deserves further and more extensive experi- 
mentation. 


yy 


An Important Yearbook 

Even though Yearbook Number 
XVII of the National Society of Col- 
lege Teachers of Education has been 
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off the University of Chicago Press 
for almost a year, it is desirable in this 
first number of the JouRNAL oF 
HicuHer Epucation that it be called 
to the attention of college administra- 
tors and teachers over the country. It 
is entitled Current Educational Re- 
adjustments in Higher Institutions. 

In this Yearbook, which is edited 
by S. A. Courtis, a summary is given 
of investigations in higher education 
in the past few years. It is the most 
complete and exhaustive source book 
that the editors of this Journal know 
to be in existence. Its significance 
may be appreciated by surveying the 
ten chapter headings listed. 


I. Purpose and Scope of the Yearbook 

II. Current Educational Readjustments in 
Liberal Arts Colleges 

III. Current Efforts to Improve Instruction 
in Schools, Colleges, and Departments of 
Education, and in Teachers Colleges and 
Normal Schools 

IV. Current Efforts to Improve Instruction 
in Schools of Agriculture, Engineering, 
and Medicine, and in Non-Professional 
Graduate Schools and Departments 

V. Curriculum Studies 

VI. Studies of the Merits of Different Meth- 

ods of Teaching 

Methods and Devices to Develop Stu- 

dent Interest, Initiative, and Responsibil- 

ity, and to Provide for Individual Dif- 

ferences 

Suggestions from Students, Faculty, and 

Alumni Relating to the Improvement of 

Instruction 

1X. Administrative Measures to Improve In- 
struction 

X. Summary and Conclusions 


~- 


Studies in Home Economics 
Within the series “Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Contribu- 
tions to Education” a monograph has 
recently appeared by Gladys Alee 


VIL. 


VIII. 
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Branegan which is entitled Home 
Economics Teacher Training under 
the Smith-Hughes Act, 1917 to 1927. 
Miss Branegan set out to “survey the 
conditions as they exist in institutions 
receiving aid under the Smith-Hughes 
Act, particularly as this act affects 
home-economics teacher training. The 
main idea of the study is to raise per- 
tinent questions concerning the present 
and future development of this work 
and to suggest some solutions.” The 
data included in the study were se- 
cured from official reports and docu- 
ments on file in the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education at Washington, 
D. C. The investigator interprets 
these items historically and analyti- 
cally and presents data concerning 
the accomplishments of the Smith- 
Hughes Act after a decade of admin- 
istration. She concludes that the as- 
sistance from the Federal government 
has resulted in important develop- 
ments in home-economics teaching, 
defines the progress already made, 
and states that the problems to be 
solved justify continued Federal aid 
in this field. 


~ 


The study, Trends and Needs in 
Home Management, by Helen E. 
Judy, is based upon a questionnaire 
sefit to the home-economics depart- 
ments of a selected list of colleges and 
universities. Sixty-eight of the one 
hundred institutions replied. These 
returns represented 75 per cent of the 
states in the Union and were satisfac- 
torily distributed geographically. The 
following factors in relation to home- 
management instruction were studied: 


Professional training and experience of in- 
structors in the field 
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Placement of the subject 

Time allotment 

Prerequisites 

Credits allowed 

Aims and objectives 

Text and reference books in use 
Content of the course 

Method of presenting the work 


The material for constructing the 
questionnaire to cover these topics was 
secured from the literature. A jury 
of ten experts in home economics eval- 
uated the various phases of the study. 

Tables are presented for the items 
under each of the heads just given. 
Facts of past practice, present practice, 
and desired practice were secured from 
the questionnaire. To these were 
added the evaluations of the items by 
the jury of experts, expressed either in 
rank order of importance or percent- 
age of jury approving. The tables 
form the chief contribution. Each 
chapter has a good summary, and ina 
final short chapter the formulation of 
policies is discussed. The last para- 
graph in the book seems to sum up the 
situation. 


The chief deduction which comes at the 
close of the study is that the problems of home 
management cannot be entirely solved by a 
course in home management, by the entire 
offerings of a home-economics department, by 
educational institutions, by social agencies, or 
by industry, but only by the conscious and 
close co-operation of all these institutions with 
the home and its members. 


The materials appear to be well or- 
ganized. The tables present a mass 
of information that should prove use- 
ful in curriculum construction. It is 
unfortunate that the population was 
not considerably larger. The book is 
distributed by the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
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Freshman English 

For a number of years Freshman 
English has been subjected to an in- 
creasing barrage of criticism. In an 
attempt to discover the essential facts 
concerning Freshman English, Pro- 
fessor Warner Taylor, chairman of 
the Freshman English course at the 
University of Wisconsin, has recently 
conducted an investigation published 
under the title A National Survey of 
Conditions in Freshman English. It 
is published as a bulletin of the Bu- 
reau of Educational Research, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, May, 1929. 
Professor Taylor approached the study 
from three angles: the content of the 
course, the classification of students on 
the basis of ability, and the instruc- 
tional situation. The author discovered 
that the following trends are signifi- 
cant in the teaching and administra- 
tion of these first-year courses 
throughout the country: (1) place- 
ment tests are becoming increasingly 
popular; (2) there is a widespread 
and growing tendency to section stu- 
dents according to ability; (3) there 
is a trend toward the abandonment of 
the rhetoric as a textbook; (4) litera- 
ture is being more commonly intro- 
duced into Freshman English; and 
(5) English clinics are growing more 
popular and important in Freshman 
English instruction. 


~~ 


Extra-Curricular Activities 
Supplementing the very interesting 
studies that have come out from the 
University of Minnesota Press is one 
entitled Extra-Curricular Activities at 
the Umiversity of Minnesota, by F. 
Stuart Chapin. The author set out to 
survey the social and educational as- 
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pects of extra-curricular activities of 
the students in this institution. The 
questionnaire method was used. One 
questionnaire was distributed to the 
entire undergraduate body, and a re- 
turn of 65 per cent brought valuable 
data. Another questionnaire was sent 
to all campus organizations, and a 
third to a thousand alumni who grad- 
uated between the years 1910 and 
1915. These data are evaluated and 
summarized in a historical study of 
all undergraduate organizations which 
have appeared on the University of 
Minnesota campus since 1887. Stu- 
dent participation is discussed, and 
data concerning the popularity of un- 
dergraduate activities noted in detail. 
Attention is given, moreover, to extra- 
curricular activities and_ scholastic 
achievement, and an attempt is made 
to evaluate the importance of student 
campus life and the corresponding 
community activities of alumni. 

The study is by far the most ex- 
tensive and valuable that has yet been 
made in the field of college extra- 
curricular activities. It takes a promi- 
nent place with the studies already 
made by Hudelson, Patterson, Johns- 
ton, and Kelly of the Minnesota 
group of investigators in higher edu- 
cation. 


~~ 


The first yearbook of the College 
and Reference Section of the Ameri- 
can Library Association presents an in- 
teresting discussion of the library in 
the American college by William 
Warner Bishop. It is followed by a 
review of the group meeting of this 
section of the American Library Asso- 
ciation together with a bibliography of 
American college library administra- 
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tion and other incidental material. 
While this volume is primarily inter- 
esting to librarians, it is of much in- 
terest to college administrators con- 
cerned with library problems. 


wy 
Robert P. Carroll and Charles C. 


Jacobs report an interesting investiga- 
tion in silent reading and drill for col- 
lege Freshmen in School and Society 
for November 9. Associated with Dr. 
Ernest Reed of Syracuse University, 
they took a group of failing students 
and trained them in methods of study 
with particular emphasis upon silent 
reading. 

The technique consisted of reading 
selections taken from textbooks used 
in freshman courses in botany, Eng- 
lish, history, and zoology. Each para- 
graph was arranged with simple ques- 
tions listed thereafter in an attempt 
to teach these failing students a tech- 
nique of organizing textual material 
on their own initiative. 

The training, according to the re- 
sults obtained, demonstrated that “the 
drill group showed a rather constant 
daily improvement in speed of read- 
ing, that the average gain of this 
group was 2.8 times as great as that 
of the control group and that the more 
or less steady decrease in the size of 
the coefficient of variation indicates 
that specific drill in one of the more 
complex mental functions rendered 
the group more homogeneous in read- 
ing ability.” 


~- 


Orientation Courses Studied 

The University of California Press 
has recently published a comprehen- 
sive study of orientation courses by 
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Charles Tabor Fitts and F. H. Swift, 
entitled The Construction of Orienta- 
tion Courses for College Freshmen. 
As far as this department knows this 
is the most complete and thorough 
analysis and review of what is being 
done the country over with orienta- 
tion courses. The scope of the inves- 
tigation may be envisaged from the 
following chapter headings: “The 
Rise and Growth of Orientation 
Courses, 1888-1926,” “Character of 
the Institutions Maintaining Orienta- 
tion Courses,” “Major Types of Ori- 
entation Courses,” “Problems of 
Aim,” “Problems of Content,” and 
“Problems of Organization, Admin- 
istration, and Supervision.” 

The study is excellently conceived, 
executed, and printed. It fills in the 
neighborhood of a hundred pages, and 
as often as practicable graphs summar- 
ize the data presented. A bibliogra- 
phy is appended, and footnote refer- 
ences are apparently numerous and 
complete. The job is so good that 
certainly no college administrator 
from now on can wisely think of es- 
tablishing an orientation course with- 
out having this book at his elbow. 


on a 
A Case Book 


In American colleges over one half 
of all students who enter fail, for one 
reason or another, to graduate. Many 
who do complete their courses leave 
the institution with inadequate voca- 
tional preparation, or with personali- 
ties warped by emotional maladjust- 
ments. A brief volume entitled Some 
College Students and Their Problems, 
by Luella C. Pressey of Ohio State 
University, discusses in concrete fash- 
ion some typical cases of such difficul- 
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ties. It differs from other books on 
the market in that it is intended for 
the use of the students themselves. 
In addition to the case studies are in- 
cluded at the end of the chapter, per- 
tinent questions forming a “cate- 
chism” for self-analysis and guidance 
on the most important points. This 
is supplemented by a carefully selec- 
ted bibliography. 

The book is intended also to help 
the college teacher in acquiring “a 
larger understanding of major A 
lems of student life than can readily 
be obtained in the limited and special 
contacts of the classroom.” It seeks 
to make possible conditions that will 
prevent needless struggle in adoles- 
cence, and make for a “healthier total 
development during the crucial col- 
lege years.” 

No one should expect that the read- 
ing of this book by a student will 
alone change his behavior. But used 
in connection with general classroom 
instruction in the principles of mental 
hygiene, and with an available con- 
sultant to make the necessary personal 
applications, the book has a distinct 
place and should prove exceedingly 
useful. As a matter of fact it was in 
just such a set-up that the material 
for the book was compiled by the 
author. Because it had its origin in 
a practical situation, it should be of 
great assistance to workers in meeting 
the needs of real live students in other 
universities and colleges. 


wy 


Professors Gillespie and Brote- 
markle of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania have added further data to a 
recent study entitled College Student 
Personnel Problems by Brotemarkle 
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in an article entitled “Interpolated 
Revision of College Adult-Level 
Norms for Personnel Procedure,” 
which appeared in the Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology for August, 1929. 
The authors present revised norms 
for thirteen psychological tests which 
they have used in their personnel pro- 
cedures. The tests used were: Mem- 
ory Span Tests for Digits, Syllables, 
and Ideas; Taylor Number Test; 
Roback Opposites Test; Roback Ab- 
straction Test; Roback Reference 
Test; Roback Judgment Test; Ro- 
back Application Test; Brotemarkle 
Comparison Test; Healy-Bronner 
Learning Z Test; Courtis Arithmetic 
Test; Ferguson Form Boards Nos. 
4, 5, and 6. 
myo 


The report, The University Work 
of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, by Howard LeSourd sur- 
veys the work of the Lutheran Board 
of Education among Lutheran stu- 
dents in attendance at non-Lutheran 
colleges and universities. The his- 
tory of the movement as recorded in 
the proceedings of the Education 
Board is effectively presented, to- 
gether with data gathered by means 
of a questionnaire sent to the pastors 
in the different student centers and 
by visits to the institutions concerned. 
The results of this part of the study 
are discussed in the light of the aims 
of the denomination. 

A second portion of the study is 
based upon a lengthy questionnaire 
which was sent to about twenty-eight 
hundred students, 16 per cent of 
whom returned completed forms. 
From this material tables are derived 
showing, among other things, how 
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students spend their time, in which 
activities they engage, their vocational 
choices, and the reasons they give for 
having chosen the particular college 
they are attending. From the sum- 
mary of this chapter the median Lu- 
theran student in the non-Lutheran 
college or university is described. 

Recommendations are made for the 
future conduct of the Lutheran stu- 
dent centers. The advice to concen- 
trate work in those educational cen- 
ters having large numbers of Lu- 
theran students seems to be particu- 
larly sensible. The study is well or- 
ganized, and the material is convinc- 
ingly presented. The report is dis- 
tributed by the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


on al 
William Jay Freed, head of the 


Department of Business Administra- 
tion at Pacific Lutheran College, 
Parkland, Washington, has recently 
published the results of an investiga- 
tion entitled A Study of the Salaries 
and Teaching Loads in the Denomi- 
national Four-Y ear Colleges and Pri- 
vate Junior Colleges in the United 
States. The data gathered are illumi- 
nating and concise. Mr. Freed’s ma- 
jor conclusions are as follows: 

State institutions have the highest 
average salaries and the lowest aver- 
age teaching-loads, four-year denom- 
inational colleges come next, and the 
private junior colleges are last in this 
series. Salaries and teaching-loads are 
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factors that should be taken into con- 
sideration in the accrediting of col- 
leges. Teaching-loads vary inversely 
with salary; stated differently, as sal- 
aries increase, teaching-loads tend to 
decrease. There is a general uni- 
formity in teaching-loads in four-year 
denominational colleges. Deans carry 
approximately three-fourths of the 
average teaching-load in four-year 
denominational colleges; below the 
rank of dean, teaching-loads are fairly 
constant. But there is a lack of uni- 
formity in salary schedules in four- 
year denominational colleges. - The 
highest average salaries and lowest 
average teaching-loads are found in 
the eastern and southern sections, fol- 
lowed by the western and central sec- 
tions; while the northern denomina- 
tional junior colleges have higher 
average salaries and lower average 
teaching-loads than the southern col- 
leges. Undenominational junior col- 
leges have higher average salaries and 
lower average teaching-loads than do 
the denominational colleges. 

Koos in his book, The Junior Col- 
lege, found that for work of junior- 
college level, salaries were highest in 
the four-year colleges and public j jun- 
ior colleges, followed by the univer- 
sities and private junior colleges in 
the order named. He found that for 
work of junior-college level, salaries 
were much the lowest in the univer- 
sities, followed by the four-year col- 
leges, public junior colleges, and pri- 
vate junior colleges in the order 
named, 
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D EAN Henry S. Graves, of the 
Forestry School at Yale University, 
is to be director of a two-year inquiry 
into the problems and methods of for- 
estry education in this and other coun- 
tries. This inquiry, sponsored by the 
Society of American Foresters, has 
been made possible by a grant of 
thirty thousand dollars from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. 

Although there are twenty-five 
professional forestry schools in the 
United States, there is a greater de- 
mand for good foresters than these 
schools supply. It is felt that this is 
due in part to the rapid expansion of 
forestry in this country and in part to 
a deficiency in present methods of for- 
estry education. 

The aim of the inquiry will be to 
examine the present system of forestry 
education, and then to determine what 
sort of technical and personal prepara- 
tion the needs of the profession de- 
mand now and are likely to demand 
in the future. Comparative methods 
of teaching here and in Canada, and 
the Orient will be studied. 


‘Tsroucu a gift of half a million 
dollars by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, Yale University has acquired 
nearly two hundred acres at Orange 
Park, Florida, for a laboratory for the 
study of anthropoid apes. The gift 
covers the establishment and mainte- 
nance of the station for ten years. 
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Robert M. Yerkes, professor of 
psychobiology at Yale, will be super- 
visor of the new station. He is the 
author, with Mrs. Yerkes, of The 
Great Apes, recently published by 
the Yale University Press. Associated 
with Professor Yerkes in the super- 
vision of the Florida station is an ad- 
visory board of distinguished scientists 
from Princeton, the University of 
Chicago, the Rockefeller Institute, 
the Carnegie Institution, the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, and 
other institutions. 


By the will of the late James B. 
Wilbur, the University of Vermont 
has received a single endowment of 
approximately two and a half million 
dollars. The will establishes two 
funds for the university: one having 
a value of about $1,500,000, the in- 
come of which is to be used as a schol- 
arship fund for the education of wor- 
thy but needy Vermont pupils in any 
school of the state; the second having 
a value of $1,000,000, the income of 
which is to be used for general ex- 
penses of the University, chiefly for 
raising salaries and strengthening the 
faculty. A condition of the acceptance 
of the second fund is that the student 
body shall not exceed one thousand 
with the state’s present population. 


PresipENT E. H. Wilkins of 
Oberlin College, Ohio, has announced 
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a new plan of retiring allowances for 
members of the faculty. The greatest 
change is in lowering the retirement 
age. It is hereafter to be 65. Hitherto 
it has been 68 to 70. A professor will 
automatically retire at 65 unless re- 
quested by the college to serve longer. 

The Carnegie pensions which start- 
ed the college on the policy of caring 
for its faculty in old age have very 
considerably dwindled and the college 
is supplementing these from its own 
funds. An arrangement whereby the 
college and the professor contribute 
a certain percentage each year to the 
fund builds up a reserve for the day 
when retirement takes effect. 


By action of the governor of the 
State of Arkansas, the United States 
Bureau of Education has agreed to 
undertake a survey of the state-sup- 
ported institutions of higher educa- 
tion in Arkansas. The institutions to 
be included in the survey are the State 
University, the two state teachers’ col- 
leges, the four junior agricultural and 
mechanical colleges, and the Agri- 
cultural, Mechanical and Normal 
School for Negroes. 

To assist in the survey there has 
been appointed an advisory committee 
of which the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction is chairman and the 
presidents of the various institutions 
are members. The director of the sur- 
vey will be Dr. Arthur J. Klein, chief 
of the Division of Higher Education, 
United States Bureau of Education. 


A School of City Planning, the first 
in the United States, has been opened 
at Harvard University this fall, with 
the aid of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The new school will be a graduate 
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professional school, the function of 
which will be not only to train men 
to be professional city planners, but 
also to give a sound conception of city 
planning to students who intend to be 
architects, landscape architects, engi- 
neers, or leaders in other enterprises. 

Plans for the new school call for 
an organization similar to that of the 
School of Landscape Architecture and 
the School of Architecture. A chair 
of regional planning, established by 
James F’. Curtis in memory of Charles 
D. Norton, will be the nucleus about 
which the new school will be formed. 


C OLLEGE administrators will find 
several interesting papers in the min- 
utes of the Nineteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association of the Univer- 
sity and College Business Officers. 
Representatives of a large number of 
universities and colleges met at the 
University of Illinois at Urbana on 
May 16-17, 1929, to discuss the busi- 
ness problems of institutions of higher 
education. The three following pa- 
pers in particular are especially sig- 
nificant: “The Form and Content of 
University Financial Reports,” by R. 
B. Stewart, Purdue University; “Fi- 
nancing Residence Halls,” by J. D. 
Phillips, University of Wisconsin; 
and “The Objectives and Accomplish- 
ments of the Educational Buyers’ 
Association,” by Henry B. Abbett, 
University of Colorado. 


Tue Ohio State University in the 
fall of 1928 established a personnel 
program for Freshmen under the di- 
rection of the Council of Junior 
Deans. This Council is composed of 
the President, two faculty members 
and a Junior Dean from each of 
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the five Colleges of the Univer- 
sity which admit Freshmen. Under 
its direction is conducted the entire 
freshman personnel program. One 
of this Council’s first projects con- 
sisted of an attempt to educate high- 
schoo! administrators to the need of 
pre-college guidance for high-school 
students planning to enter the Uni- 
versity. The resulting booklet en- 
titled A Suggested Program of Pre- 
College Guidance for High Schools 
outlines a system of high-school guid- 
ance which when in full force will do 
much to divert students who are likely 
to fail from seeking college admission. 
The Council plans to perfect the sug- 
gested program within the next two 
or three years, but as it now stands 
the booklet is a very suggestive and 
significant attack upon the problems 
of admission to state universities and 
guidance before and after. 


On December 7 the Yale Club of 
Montclair, New Jersey, awarded its 
annual scholastic “Y” to Saunders 
MacLane, of Norwalk, Connecticut. 
At the same time, President Robert 
M. Hutchins of the University of Chi- 
cago was awarded his “Y” in life. The 
Yale group of Montclair attempted 
to equalize the emphasis put upon 
athletics by annually making these two 
awards. MacLane has attained the 
highest scholastic record since the 
founding of the college in 1701, and 
President Hutchins is the youngest 
alumnus of any American institution 
attaining a major administrative posi- 
tion. The Yale News recently com- 
mented upon these awards by observ- 
ing that “it is a promising augury for 
the chances of education in its struggle 
against athletics and other amusements 
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to hear from a group of alumni who 
have been foremost among Yale’s 
loyal old grads, win, lose or draw, 
that education and scholarship in the 
classroom are deserving of recognition 
on their own merits. It would seem 
that the Montclair award ought to 
silence the most carping critics of the 
old grads.” 


Tue North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro, conducted over 
the week-end of November 8 an 
Alumnae Seminar. The purpose of 
the seminar was to provide a week-end 
of intellectual stimulation for gradu- 
ates of the institution. Addresses 
were delivered on “Our Changing 
Commonwealth,” “Our Changing 
South,” “Our Changing Nation,” and 
“Our Changing World.” More than 
three hundred graduates of the insti- 
tution were present for the exercises. 


‘Tue Association of Co-operative 
Colleges has recently issued a report 
of the proceedings of the three last 
annual meetings held in 1927, 1928, 
and 1929. College teachers and ad- 
ministrators interested in the co-oper- 
ative movement as practiced at the 
University of Cincinnati, Georgia 
Tech, Antioch College, and other in- 
stitutions, will find in this volume an 
interesting collection of papers read at 
these three meetings. The proceed- 
ings are published by New York Uni- 
versity. 


On October 18 Dr. Clarence Au- 
gustus Barbour was inaugurated as the 
tenth president of Brown University. 
To accept this position Dr. Barbour 
had resigned the presidency of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, 2 
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position he had held since 1915. A 

duate of Brown in the class of 
1888, Dr. Barbour took his graduate 
work in divinity at the Fochester 
Theological Seminary from wuich he 
graduated in 1891. In 1909 he re- 
ceived an honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity from his alma mater. 


Tue University of Minnesota 
Press has just published the fifth re- 
vision of the syllabus used in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota’s orientation 
course, entitled Man in Nature and 
Society. The organization and pur- 
pose of this course are described by 
Dean J. B. Johnston of the Liberal 
Arts College in a book also published 
by the University of Minnesota Press, 
entitled Problems of College Educa- 
tion. This syllabus is in the hands of 
every student in the course, and it con- 
stitutes an outline of readings. Those 
interested in orientation courses will 
find the syllabus of considerable value, 
and may also find in it a source of di- 
rected private. reading. 


Tue University of Buffalo has re- 
cently completed an endowment cam- 
paign under the direction of Walter 
Platt Cooke, a trustee, which brings 
to the university added resources of 
$5,360,000. 


A pharmacy and bacteriology build- 
ing, which will cost $250,000, has 
just been begun at the Ohio State 
University. It is expected to be ready 
for occupancy in September, 1930. 


Tue School of Music of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan is to receive an 
endowment of one hundred thousand 
dollars by the will of the late Charles 
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H. Ditson of New York City. The 
fund is to be used in establishing and 
maintaining a chair or chairs of music 
or musical history or musical aesthe- 
tics, or in creating scholarships in mu- 
sic. The fund will be known as the 
Oliver Ditson Endowment. 


Grounp has been broken at Yale 
University for the erection of the new 
Institute of Human Relations, an ad- 
dition to the Human Welfare Group 
of the Medical School which will be 
devoted to biological and sociological 
research. The original gift by the 
Rockefeller Foundation of $1,500,000 
for this building has been augmented 
by the outlay of another half million 
from the General Education Board. 


P LANS to develop the School of 
Mines of Columbia University, the 
oldest institution of its kind in Ameri- 
ca, as a center of research and special 
knowledge are announced in the an- 
nual report of Dean George B. Peg- 
ram of the Engineering School. Ex- 
pansion of the School’s resources for 
scientific investigation, and additions 
to the faculty of teachers and investi- 
gators equipped to attack basic preb- 
lems in mining and metallurgy and in 
allied fields are initial steps in carry- 
ing out the new policy. 


Durinc the month of October, 
the University of Chicago announced 
that Max Epstein, of Chicago, had 
presented a gift of $1,000,000 to the 
University to be used for an art center 
where aesthetic history and theory 
will be studied and taught, where 
prominent artists will lecture, and 
where exhibits will be held. The 
building will stand near the Univer- 
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sity’s new chapel, and it is understood 
that a separate board of trustees have 
been established in accordance with 
the requirements of the deed of gift. 


Accorpinc to a vote of the 
trustees of the proposed Bennington 
College to be located in Bennington, 
Vermont, the institution will not open 
on September 30, as planned but 
will begin work in September, 1931. 
More than one million dollars have 
been subscribed for the new college. 


A new School of Merchandising has 
been opened at the University of 
Southern California at Los Angeles 
to give training to those who wish to 
enter the fields of marketing, adver- 
tising, or retailing. Dr. W. D. Mori- 
arty is the director of the new school. 


Tue University of Michigan has 
erected a $430,000 pre-school, kinder- 
garten, and grade school building. It 
was ready for use this fall. 


Roserr Maynard Hutchins was 
formally inaugurated as the fifth pres- 
ident of the University of Chicago on 
Tuesday, November 19, at its One 
Hundred Fifty-Seventh Convocation, 
held in the new University chapel. 
Attending the ceremony were 112 col- 
lege and university presidents, and 
some two hundred other representa- 
tives of universities and learned so- 
cieties. Dr. James Rowland Angell, 
president of Yale University, repre- 
sented the eastern universities and col- 
leges in greeting the new president; 
Dr. David Kinley, president of the 
University of Illinois, spoke for the 
state universities of the country; Dr. 
Walter Dill Scott, president of North- 
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western University, represented the 
endowed colleges of the Middle West, 

The honorary degree of doctor of 
laws was conferred on William J, 
Hutchins, president of Berea College, 
Kentucky, and on Martin J. Ryerson, 
member of the Board of Trustees of 


the University of Chicago, and for | 


thirty years its president. Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, secretary of the in- 
terior and former president of Stan- 
ford University, was also_to have re- 
ceived the honory degree, but his du- 
ties as personal physician to James W, 
Good, secretary of war, prevented his 
attending the convocation. 

At a luncheon following the convo- 
cation, Harry W. Chase, president of 
the University of North Carolina; 
Gordon J. Laing, dean of the Grad- 
uate School of Arts and Literature, 
University of Chicago, and Presi- 
dent Hutchins were the speakers. 
Four hundred delegates and special 
guests attended the luncheon. One 
thousand citizens and special guests 
attended a dinner at the Palmer 
House in the evening, at which Har- 
old H. Swift, president of the Board 
of Trustees, was toastmaster. Charles 
H. Hammill spoke for the citizens of 
Chicago. George E. Vincent, presi- 
dent of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
was the second speaker, and President 
Hutchins, making his third address 
of the day, concluded the program. 
On Wednesday, two thousand stu- 
dents attended a special assembly at 
which representatives of student 
groups and President Hutchins were 
speakers. In the afternoon, three 
thousand alumni of the Chicago area 
attended a reception in honor of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Hutchins. 

Elsewhere in this number Presi- 
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dent Hutchins’ inaugural address is 
printed in full. The following excerpts 
are from the address of President Vin- 
cent of the Rockefeller Foundation: 
Professors are getting more and more 


grasping and sordid. It used to be possible 
to pay them in fine phrases about the no- 


| bility of teaching and the search for truth, 


the pure joy of leading youth up the hill 
of knowledge, the sublimated satisfaction of 
unremunerated service to society. But ever 
since Dr. Harper began in 1892 corrupting 
distinguished scholars by $7,000 salaries 
(that would mean at least $15,000 today) 
things have been going from bad to worse. 
Professors are no longer content with the 
incomes of plumbers, carpenters and loco- 
motive engineers; they aspire to the salaries 
of commercial travelers and junior bond 
salesmen; a few even covet the emolu- 
ments of the twenty-seventh vice-president 
of a consolidated bank. 

Probably wives and children are a good 
deal to blame. The former are losing their 
craving for domestic labor and the latter 
associate with offspring of the well-to-do 
and develop expensive habits and ambitions. 
Celibacy and Mrs. Sanger offer some hope 
but this may be easily overestimated. No, 
the unpleasant truth seems to be that first- 
class ability can be drawn into university 
life and kept there only by adding to exist- 
ing very real inducements an income which 
bears a close relation to that of equal capa- 
cities in the upper half of professional and 
business groups. University staffs of high 
quality are going to be more expensive. 

One is inclined to protest against the pre- 
occupation with President Hutchins’ youth- 
fulness. William Rainey Harper in 1892 
was little older, but he was not exploited as 
aboy wonder. Modern science, moreover, 
has changed our ideas about age. Char- 
acter and personality are nowadays not so 
much questions of chronology as of endo- 
crinology. ‘Think of the multitude of senile 
adolescents who will never grow up! Mere 
exposure to experience is no guarantee of 
wisdom. ‘The vast majority register foggy 
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outlines, many require a long time exposure, 
others, like the new president, have quick 
lenses. He has been promptly tested on 
both sides and has won early recognition 
for alert intelligence, resourceful imagina- 
tion, a pioneering spirit, and a delightful 
personality. 


Dunrzinc the last three days of 
October Columbia University cele- 
brated. the one hundred seventy-fifth 
anniversary of its founding. During 
the exercises forty-nine honorary de- 
grees were conferred upon prominent 
alumni of the university and upon 
seventy-four members of its faculties 
as well. The University Medal, estab- 
lished by the Trustees of Columbia 
University to accord recognition to 
outstanding achievement by alumni, 
was conferred upon forty-seven grad- 
uates of foreign birth and training. 
President Butler announced gifts 
within recent weeks of more than one- 
half million dollars and the establish- 
ment of eleven professorships to bear 
the names of distinguished scholars 
who contributed to the founding and 
upbringing of Columbia. The eleven 
new professorships with their present 
incumbents are the following: 


The Hosack Professorship in the Faculty 
of Medicine to be held by Charles C. 
Lieb, M.D., of the Department of 
Pharmacology 


The Da Ponte Professorship of Italian 
to be held by Dino Bigorgiari, A.B., 
of the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages 

The Moore Professorship to be held by 
John J. Coss, Litt.D., of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy 

The Stevens Professorship of Mechanical 
Engineering to be held by Charles E. 
Lucke, Sc.D., of the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering 
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The Renwick Professorship of Civil En- 
gineering to be held by James Kip 
Finch, C.E., A.M., of the Depart- 
ment of Civil Engineering 

The Burgess Professorship in the Fac- 
ulty of Political Science, to be held 
by Lindsay Rogers, LL.B., Ph.D., of 
the Department of Public Law and 
Jurisprudence 


The MacDowell Professorship of Music 
to be held by Daniel Gregory Mason, 
A.B., of the Department of Music 

The Brander Matthews Professorship of 
Dramatic Literature to be held by 
George C. D. Odell, Litt.D., of the 
Department of English and Com- 
parative Literature. 


The Vinton Professorship of Mining 
Engineering to be held by Thomas 
Thornton Read, E.M., Ph.D., of the 
Department of Mining 

The Newberry Professorship of Geology 
to be held by Charles P. Berkey, 
Sc.D., of the Department of Geology 
and Mineralogy 


The Ware Professorship of Architec- 
ture to be held by William A. Boring, 
Litt.D., Director of the School of 
Architecture 


In presenting the candidates for 
honorary degrees, Frederick R. Coud- 
ert, University Orator, made these 
significant observations: 


In that revered, albeit little read docu- 
ment, the Constitution of the United States, 
Congress is expressly prohibited from cre- 
ating any title of nobility. In a world in 
which caste has become so powerful as to 
close to the many the avenues of oppor- 
tunity, the Fathers of this nation deemed 
it a salutary provision. 

The desire of men to honor in others 
the qualities and achievements they most 
admire, could not be affected by constitu- 
tional policies or legal restrictions. Com- 
munities and corporate bodies have con- 
tinued and must continue to find a method 
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of honoring those who have rendered sig- 
nal benefit to mankind. 

The position of our great American Uni- 
versities is peculiarly favorable to the crea- 
tion of this kind of nobility—a nobility based 
neither on property, heredity nor valued 
privilege—but a nobility of the mind, an 
order originating in intelligent selection for 
creative service to the nation and to hu- 
manity. Our universities, free from parti- 
san politics or local bias, devoted to the 
search for truth and the raising of classic 
standards of literary taste, are fitted to sin- 
gle out from among our citizens those 
worthy of such distinctions. 


Among the alumni of the univer- 
sity to be granted honorary degrees 
were President Coffman, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; President El- 
liott, of Purdue; President Farrand, 
of Cornell; President Glass, of Sweet 
Briar College; President Graves, of 
the University of the State of New 
York; President Jessup, of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa; President Keppel, of 
the Carnegie Corporation; President 
Payne, of George Peabody College 
for Teachers; and Dr. Henry Suz- 
zallo, former president of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. Others were 
Professor R. T. Ely, of Northwestern 
University; Dorothy Canfield Fisher; 
J. W. Gerard, former ambassador to 
Germany; Professor W. Z. Ripley, 
of Harvard; and Professor Sapir, of 
the University of Chicago. The en- 
tire proceedings of the convocation 
were recorded on talking motion-pic- 
ture machines as a nucleus of a perma- 
nent collection for Columbiana. 


Tue American Library Association 
has just published a small handbook 
entitled Budgets, Classification and 
Compensation Plans for University 


and College Libraries. The handbook 
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js a supplement to the Report of the 
American Library Association Com- 
mittee on Classification of Library 
Personnel and attempts to gather data 
to meet the three following objectives 
of the investigation. 

1. To give to university adminis- 
trators an outline of possible duties 
and compensations in university libra- 
ry positions, to be considered in li- 
brary organization or reorganization. 

2. To give administrators a list of 
qualifications to be considered in fill- 
ing vacancies in library positions. 

3. To give those who wish to enter 
the university library field a state- 
ment of qualifications which they 
should possess if they are ambitious to 
reach the higher positions. 

The report is concise and clear cut. 
It is recommended to everyone in- 
terested in administrative problems 
of university and college libraries. 


SEN IORS in the College of Medi- 
cine at the University of Vermont are 
to spend several weeks of the college 
year as observers with practicing phy- 
sicians of the state and in one of the 
state institutions as medical spectators. 
The plan was begun last year by Dr. 
J. N. Jenne, dean of the College of 
Medicine, and is a part of the work 
of the college in attempting to solve 
the problem of country practice and 
the country doctor in Vermont. 

The Senior, who has covered most 
of the class work for a medical educa- 
tion, goes to some town in the state 
and spends a month with a reputable 
and successful practitioner. During 
that time, the student practically lives 
with the experienced doctor, visits his 
cases with him, learns about office rou- 
tine and making professional calls, 
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sees various types of cases common to 
the life of a general practitioner, and 
generally gets a background of prac- 
tical experience. 

Each Senior also spends two weeks 
at each of five state institutions, in- 
cluding the State Hospital at Water- 
bury, the State School at Vergennes, 
the Vermont Sanatorium at Pittsford, 
the State School for Feeble Minded 
at Brandon, and the Free Dispensary 
in Burlington. This gives the Senior 
fourteen weeks of practical experience. 


Tue Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching includes a 
section in its forthcoming annual re- 
port on the progress of its work with 
the Joint Commission of the Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania College Presi- 
dents and the State Department of 
Public Instruction. The study has 
been in progress but one year of the 
four or six that it is likely to continue, 
but Dr. Learned reports as follows: 


1. Nearly fifty colleges and more than 
a score of public-school systems are 
co-operating in the investigation. 

2. The first section of the investigation 
includes a cumulative study of sec- 
ondary students in an attempt to fol- 
low their work continuously to dis- 
cover as many of their individual 
traits—mental, social, and physical— 
as may be found of use in explaining 
and guiding their education. 

3. The second section revolves about a 
cumulative study of college Freshmen 
in the class of 1932. The purpose 
of this part of the study is to answer 
such questions as “Why do students 
withdraw from college?” and “How 
best may the advisory system be em- 
ployed in the counsel of students?” 


The central problem of the study 
is to answer the question, “What are 
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the causes of existing maladjustment 
between secondary and higher insti- 
tutions of learning?” It is hoped that 
the inquiry will evolve three main 
techniques: a testing program, a per- 
sonnel interview system, and a cumu- 
lative and comprehensive system of 
record keeping. In particular, the re- 
port stresses the fact that this investi- 
gation is not a survey, but is rather 
“an effort to devise and apply certain 
practical procedures for transforming 
mass education into particular educa- 
tion, and for enabling the individual 
to mount directly on his abilities and 
educational achievements.” 

To determine the possibilities of 
radio broadcasting as a mechanism of 
education for adults, a survey of 
broadcasting stations throughout the 
country is being made by the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education 
under the direction of Levering Ty- 
son, head of the Home Student Divis- 
ion of University Extension at Colum- 
bia University. Mr. Tyson has been 
granted leave of absence to conduct 
the work, which is part of an extensive 
program of investigation covering all 
fields of adult education, and which is 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York City. 

The study will be “parallel to and 
in co-operation with” a survey of the 
whole field of radio in education un- 
dertaken last summer by a committee 
of experts appointed by Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, secretary of the interior. A 
preliminary report will be available 
in the spring. The final results will 
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be embodied in the report of the goy- 
ernment committee, of which William 
J. Cooper, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, is chairman, 
This committee is devoting most of its 
attention to the use of radio in public 
schools. About thirty representative 


stations will be studied, according to | 


Mr. Tyson. Most of the stations are 
members of either the National 
Broadcasting Company or the Colum- 
bia System, both of which are co- 
operating. 


P RESIDENT Robert M. Hutch- 
ins announced a gift of $1,500,000 to 
the University of Chicago for the 
further development of the Depart- 
ment of Education on November 26, 
during the dedication of the Bernard 
E. Sunny Gymnasium. The General 
Education Board of New York has 
made the appropriation. “The grant 
has been made,” he said, “because of 
the University’s special opportunities 
for increased usefulness in the study 
of children of pre-school age, the 
study of backward and abnormal chil- 
dren, the study of college education 
and to strengthen the work in the field 
of primary and secondary education.” 

Terms of the grant provide that 
the University shall add to the gift 
from other sources an increase in the 
annual budget of the Department to- 
taling $75,000 a year within five 
years. This increase in the annual ex- 
penditures will represent the income 
from an endowment equal to the gift 
of $1,500,000 announced. 
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-- EDITORIAL COMMENTS -- 








THE JOURNAL 


HILE Dr. Buckingham was 

\ \ editor of the Journal of Ed- 
ucational Research he re- 

ceived enough unsolicited articles in 
the field of higher education to fill 
another journal. Dr. Kelly, secre- 
tary of the Association of American 
Colleges, is convinced that the most 
active area in the whole educational 
field is the college division. The pop- 


ular magazines each month carry a 


score or more of articles, each of them 
dealing with problems of college 
education. The number of formal 
studies issuing from universities and 
colleges in printed, mimeographed, 
and typewritten form is steadily in- 
creasing. Heretofore, however, the 
materials presented in print are found 
at scattered sources—in the learned 
journals of the departments of the 
university, and in the journals on gen- 
eral and special education. 

To a group of men interested in 
the problems of instruction and ad- 
ministration in colleges and universi- 
ties it seems for these and other per- 
sons that there is a place for a 
journal devoted entirely to the field 
which this journal will serve. 

The objectives of the JouRNAL oF 
Higher Epucation are more defi- 
nite now than they may be later. Its 
columns are open for the discussion of 
problems of policy and administra- 
tion. The editors are particularly in- 
terested, however, in the presenta- 
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tion of scientific studies through which 
instructional and administrative tech- 
niques may be evaluated with increas- 
ing exactness. 

The fields for which the Journal 
will serve as a medium are best de- 
scribed by the titles of the associate 
editors which are found on an early 
page of this issue. It will be noted 
that general education is represented 
by but a few men, but that the pre- 
ponderating majority of editors is 
composed of men of recognized schol- 
arship in their chosen fields and pro- 
fessions who have demonstrated un- 
usual interest in the scientific study of 
the problems of instruction and ad- 
ministration. When the list of editors 
is complete, it will include representa- 
tives of the subject-matter fields im 
the colleges, of the major professional! 
schools’ junior colleges, and teachers’ 
colleges. An international flavor is 
given the Journal by the inclusion of 
a Canadian editor. To the list will 
be added representatives from other 
great universities of foreign countries. 

The Journat or HicHEerR Epuca- 
TION is committed to only one position 
in the field of higher education. It 
believes that the solutions of the per- 
plexing problems of education will be 
secured by the use of scientific 
methods of investigation by men who 
approach the problems with a scientific 
attitude. Officially, the Journal is 
neutral on all other issues; individu- 
ally, editors and contributors are ex- 
pected to state their own convictions. 
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So many formal studies of major 
and minor importance are being car- 
ried on in the field of higher educa- 
tion that the space in several journals 
would not be sufficient to care for ex- 
tended reports on all. For abstracts 
of such findings and techniques as can- 
not be reported in full, a section 
“With the Technicians” is provided. 

The section entitled “The Re- 
porter” is devoted to educational 
news. The editors feel that personal 
news is amply cared for in many other 
journals. Items dealing with new 
movemerts, activities, and facilities 
for inst.uction will be welcomed. 
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An unusual interest in higher edu- 
cation is shown by the number of 
articles in the so-called popular maga- 
zines. These, ordinarily, are discus- 
sions of quite significant problems in 
this educational area. Believing that 
our readers will not see all of these, 
we have undertaken to select and an- 
notate those educational articles in the 
non-technical magazines which seem 
to possess interest for the members of 
college faculties. 

In more than a perfunctory man- 
ner the editors request assistance, sug- 
gestions, and advice from the readers 
of the Journal. 
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Tue ART OF STRAIGHT THINKING, by 
Edwin L. Clarke. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton and Company, 1929. xi+-470 pp. 
$3.00. 


This book undertakes a big, important 
job and does it well. ‘The author aims to 
help students break through the mass of 
prejudiced feelings and notions which beset 
good thinking. He proposes to make it pos- 
sible for them to arrive at conclusions ra- 
tionally, instead of emotionally. He goes 
about the business both negatively and posi- 
tively, considering not only the causes, but 
also the cures of prejudice. ‘The examples 
of unwarranted bias make an extraordi- 
narily rich collection. The matter is not 
left there, however, for ways and means of 
arriving at more valid results are described. 
The study includes chapters dealing with 
the essentials of syllogistic, experimental, 
and statistical logic, as well as freer meth- 
ods of thinking, such as analogy and cir- 
cumstantial evidence. In each case the 
reader will find the treatment suggestive 
and its illustrations telling. “Throughout 
the discussion one is aware of the author’s 
strong conviction which, in the words he 
quotes from Bertrand Russell, is that “the 
hopes of the world must rest on the habit 
of forming opinions on evidence rather 
than on passions.’ 

In a longer review than here permitted, 
one would feel called upon to demur here 
and there. Personally, I should feel com- 
pelled to approach the problem of “straight 
thinking” in a more hesitant frame of mind 
than the author does. It would also seem 
to me desirable to encourage in college stu- 
dents the feeling that no one is more prone 
to go wrong in his thinking than the man 
who has too much confidence in his ability 
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to go right. But I suppose that the office 
of coach calls for faith, not doubt. Never- 
theless it must be confessed, I believe, that 
clever and able and documented as the 
treatment is, it does not deal adequately 
with basic principles. It might have been 
better if subjects which the author had to 
read up on—those dealing with logic in the 
stricter sense—had been omitted, and the 
rest more fundamentally done. Unless the 
student is led to appreciate underlying prin- 
ciples, he is in effect encouraged to substi- 
tute one set of snap judgments for those 
he is taught to put aside. 
M. C. Orro 
University of Wisconsin 


Our CHANGING CIVILIZATION, by John 
Herman Randall. New York: Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Company, 1929. vii + 
362 pp. $3.00. 


Professor Randall’s book bears the sub- 
title “How Science and the Machine Are 
Reconstructing Modern Life.” The thir- 
teen chapters include such varied topics as: 
“Where Our Civilization Came From,” 
“How Civilizations Change,” “The First 
Attempt at Adjustment and Its Fruits,” 
and near the close three chapters on the 
effects of “the city and the laboratory,” on 
“religious faith,” “art,” and “moral life.” 

Dr. Randall writes with a vivid and 
lively style. The reader has the feeling 
that the foundations of his reflections rest 
on a broad and catholic scholarship. He is, 
of course, dealing with topics of decided 
current interest—topics upon which not 
only philosophers and social scientists, but 
also theologians, artists, and even journal- 
ists seem increasingly moved to express 
themselves. The book is not sensational in 
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its findings, however, nor does it belabor a 
few pet theses. Its tone is urbane and its 
outlook optimistic. 

It is probably desirable that large propor- 
tions of intellectually inclined young men 
and women early should be made familiar 
with at least one or two books like Dr. 
Randall’s. Some disturbance of preconcep- 
tions may follow, but surely we should ex- 
pect far more of wholesome reconstructions 
of outlook and values. 

On the other hand, it might be well, 
also, to advise such students to avoid too 
great satisfaction with treatments of social 
phenomena involving extensive use of phil- 
osophical methods. In spite of its scholarly 
qualities, there is much in Dr. Randall’s 
book that makes it seem relevant to com- 
pare it more with a work of art than of 
science. Like some methods of painting, 
music, composition, and other artistic cre- 
ation, philosophic methods of generalizing 
about social conditions and changes depend 
upon subjective valuations of the writer. 

There persists a considerable sense of 
unreality throughout Dr. Randall’s book. 
His contrasts are too sweeping to be real. 
His depths and heights are too great for 
nature. We can agree that all of his de- 
ductions are true and yet hold that none 
of them represent all the truth. They may 
be art, but they only partly and uncer- 
tainly reflect either history or science. 

Davip SNEDDEN 
Columbia University 


THE Junior CoLLece; Its OrGANIZzA- 
TION AND ADMINISTRATION, edited by 
William M. Proctor. Stanford Univer- 
sity, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1927. ix + 226 pp. $2.00. 


With the exception of a brief introduc- 
tion by Ray Lyman Wilbur, two chapters 
by the editor, and one other chapter (not 
including the bibliography) by a colleague 
of the editor at Stanford University, this 
book is the work of junior-college practi- 
tioners. As the Preface tells us, 
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It has been the purpose of the editor and his 
co-workers to present in this volume the junior 
college, not from the theoretical side, or from 
the research side, but from the practical side, 
Ten of its thirteen chapters have been written 
by men who are now in active contact with 
junior colleges as administrators (p. v). 


Moreover, they were all connected with 
junior colleges in California, where the 
movement has made more progress than in 
any other state. 

The opening chapter deals with “Cali- 
fornia’s Contribution to the Junior College 
Movement.” ‘This is followed by “The 
Functions of the Junior College.” Three 
chapters dealing with the practical issues 
relating to the procedure in establishing a 
junior-college unit, the faculty, and the 
curriculum are followed by three more 
which are concerned with administrative 
problems in the three types of public junior 
colleges—the large rural institution, the 
small public unit, and the large urban 
junior college. Extra-curricular activities, 
part-time co-operative courses, and the six- 
four-four plan of organization are also dis- 
cussed. ‘The one chapter most distinctly of 
a research character reports a study of the 
ability and success of students who trans- 
ferred from junior colleges to Stanford 
University, a report of which recently has 
appeared in School Review. ‘The book 
closes with a discussion of the junior college 
as affecting educational organization, and 
the bibliography which is really serviceable 
by being carefully selected and annotated. 

Careful reading of the volume will dis- 
close several conflicts of opinion—confiicts 
almost inevitable in a book of composite 
authorship. ‘These disagreements are more 
wholesome than unfortunate during these 
early stages of the movement. Composite 
authorship will also explain a certain un- 
evenness of quality in the chapters, but they 
are all worth reading. The book has 
already found a useful place in our educa- 


1 Fells, Walter C. “Records of Junior-College 
Transfers in the University,” School Review, 37:187- 
97, March, 1929. 
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tional literature and it unquestionably lives 
up to the hope expressed in the Preface, 
that it will prove of assistance to those “who 
are interested in the junior-college move- 
ment, whether from the standpoint of the 
university, the public-school administrator, 
or the layman desiring to keep in touch 
with new educational movements.” 
L. V. Koos 
University of Chicago 


Crass S1izE AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL, dy 
Earl Hudelson. Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota: University of Minnesota Press, 


1928. xxi +299 pp. $3.00. 


The question of size of class can without 
much stretching of the imagination be re- 
garded as the central problem in the ad- 
ministration of higher education. It has 
been repeatedly stated, and in one or two 
instances it has been demonstrated, that no 
other consideration so profoundly influences 
the cost of instruction. 

Here is a book which offers almost the 
first evidence upon the influence of size of 
class in collegiate and university circles. 
We have known for a long time that this 
work was going forward at Minnesota, and 
some intimations have been received as to 
the outcome. The educational public, 
however, could hardly foresee the sweeping 
character of the evidence here presented. 
It has, of course, been known for a long 
time that in elementary and secondary edu- 
cation small classes have failed dismally to 
justify themselves according to any obtain- 
able objective standards. When, however, 
this has been pointed out to faculty mem- 
bers in higher educational institutions, they 
have quite commonly refused to accept the 
figures as meaning anything to them. 

It is difficult to see why this sort of logic 
should have prevailed. The great advan- 
tage of the small class is presumed to be the 
individual attention which each student may 
receive from the instructor. Yet everybody 
knows that the truest form of education is 
self-education; and the greater maturity of 
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college and university students would seem 
to indicate, merely as a reasonable hypothe- 
sis, that larger classes could be handled in 
higher educational institutions than in those 
of the secondary and elementary levels. 
Indeed, as a speculative matter one may 
plausibly argue that the largest classes 
should be in the graduate school and the 
smallest in the primary grades. Of course, 
large groups of students are impossible in 
the graduate school, because there are not 
enough of these students available. This, 
however, has nothing to do with the inter- 
esting question of whether, so far as straight 
courses are concerned, high-grade graduate 
work may not be conducted in classes ten 
times as large as those to which we are 
accustomed. Obviously, this has no bear- 
ing upon conference courses. 

The book which Dr. Hudelson has given 
us is quite evidently an earnest attempt to 
reach the real truth of this important ques- 
tion. One is impressed by his sincerity as 
well as his resourcefulness. On the one 
hand he indulges in no special pleading; 
and this is a rare virtue. Too often an 
investigator, after discovering the trend of 
his results, tries to magnify it by explaining 
away every exception. On the other hand, 
Dr. Hudelson earnestly seeks for ways of 
procedure which will bring out, if it is at 
all possible, the superiority customarily sup- 
posed to be inherent in the small class. In 
this he is singularly unsuccessful. Even 
when a small section of eighteen students 
was seated around a table and every effort 
was made to secure a maximum of partici- 
pation—even then the results for these 
eighteen students were no better than the 
results obtained in another section of the 
same course taught by the same teacher and 
consisting of fifty-seven students. Indeed, 
the conditions not only as to teaching 
method but as to subject, maturity of stu- 
dents, bias of instructor, and control of 
various disturbing factors seem to have re- 
ceived attention. The general conclusion 
of similar studies made in elementary and 
secondary schools is supported. 
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The Minnesota investigations involved 
fifty-nine experiments. They covered a 
range of eleven different departments, 
twenty-one instructors, and one hundred 
eight classes. “Direct man-to-man com- 
parison was made upon 1,288 pairs of stu- 
dents carefully matched as to intelligence 
and scholarship.” In forty-six of these 
fifty-nine experiments, that is, in seventy- 
eight per cent of them, “a more or less 
decided advantage accrued to the paired 
students in the large sections.” This advan- 
tage was found for students at every intel- 
ligence level. In the words of the report: 
*‘At every scholarship level the paired stu- 
dents in the large sections outstripped their 
mates in the small.” 

We feel that the author is conservative 
when he sums up his experimental evidence 
by saying that small classes, if they are to 
be justified at all, must be justified on other 
grounds than superior student achievement. 

B. R. BuckincHaM 
Harvard University 


TEACHING IN COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, 
by Carter V. Good. Baltimore: War- 
wick and York, 1929. x+556 pp. $3.00. 


This book is notable in that it seeks to 
keep, at least roughly, within the bounds of 
experimentally indicated truth. It con- 
tains such an array of source material as 
will doubtless astonish many students of col- 
lege teaching. Herein, perhaps, lies its 


chief value, since the author has not as a 


rule drawn definite conclusions from the 
data presented. 

The chief problems considered are ob- 
jectives and standards in higher education; 
the curriculum; types and bases of learn- 
ing; conduct of the class period; study 
problems; provision for individual differ- 
ences, measurement, and guidance; reor- 
ganization and adjustment; and research 
in higher education. By name, these sound 
familiar enough to students of education. 
Even so, there can be no question that 
they are the problems entitled to first con- 


procedures at the collegiate level. 
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sideration as our higher institutions attempt 
to raise their standards of performance, 

Two faults may, and perhaps will, be 
found with the book. ‘The material pre- 
sented is drawn largely from the secondary 
field, which may impair in some degree, at 
least in the minds of college people, its value 
in the field of higher education; and it may 
not prove as helpful in the development of 
actual teaching skill as its students may de- 
sire or expect. The former criticism seems 
unwarranted since the higher field has first 
been so thoroughly canvassed, and the sec- 
ondary material included is to be regarded 
as supplementary in character. Perhaps 
there is better ground for the second criti- 
cism. Yet even here the author has made 
effective use of what is actually known 
concerning methods of teaching and has 
supplemented it with what seemed to be the 
soundest opinion available. 

On the whole, the book is without ques- 
tion one of the most helpful that has yet 
appeared for students of college and uni- 
versity teaching. 

W. H. Lancenor 
Lowa State College 


STUDENT PERSONNEL Work AT Nor‘tu- 
WESTERN UNIVvERsITY, by Esther McD, 
Lloyd-Jones. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1929. xx + 253 pp. $3.50. 


Mrs. Lloyd-Jones’s description of per- 
sonnel work among the students at North- 
western University is a significant contribu- 
tion to the literature concerning educational 
An in- 
timate picture of the philosophy and attitude 
fundamental to Northwestern University’s 
pioneer attempt to develop a centralized 
student-personnel office, as well as the 
types of service and research activities in 
this department are presented here. 

Three chapters are devoted to the his- 
torical background, the enumeration of 
specific personnel problems at Northwestern 
University, and a description of the organi- 
zation and scope of the Personnel Office as 
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arranged by its first director, L. B. Hop- 
kins, who is now president of Wabash Col- 
lege. The eight chapters of Part Two 
disclose in great detail the program of per- 
sonnel service including the choice of stu- 
dents due to selective admission which is 
characteristic of endowed institutions, 
Freshman Week, the centralization of stu- 
dents’ personnel records, the counseling 
agencies on the campus, educational coun- 
seling service rendered by the members of 
the Personnel Department, vocational 
counseling and placement, and mental hy- 
giene. In two lengthy chapters, a series 
of personnel research studies are described 
which were conducted by members of the 
staff and aimed at discovery of factors 
which condition the achievement of stu- 
dents. In the summary chapter an admir- 
able statement is presented regarding press- 
ing problems which await solution. This 
chapter also defends a proposal that a divi- 
sion of student personnel be recognized in 
college administration as co-ordinate with 
the time-honored divisions of instructional 
and financial control. In four appendices 
will be found copies of record forms, a 
complete account of the program for Fresh- 
men, and certain questionnaires used in 
evaluating students and in appraising in- 
struction. A wealth of concrete data em- 
bodied in thirty-one tables, fourteen figures, 
and three diagrams is utilized in the pres- 
entation. A distinct addition to the book 
is the unusually complete and effective 
Foreword by President Walter Dill Scott. 

Limitation of space precludes adequate 
comment on the many praiseworthy fea- 
tures of the book. Mention may be made 
of the exploitation of research regarding 
the distribution of students’ time. Attempts 
to analyze the factors which facilitate or 
inhibit the achievement and development of 
students are made using the Furtherance- 
Hindrance Factors Scale which is a unique 
device of importance in focusing students’ 
interviews. Recognition of the cardinal 
problem of student motivation—complex 
and baffling though it be—as well as the 
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emphasis upon mental hygiene and the most 
wholesome dependence upon inductive re- 
search as a basis for action throughout the 
book are also worthy of comment. 

The book makes no pretense of evalu- 
ating the work accomplished: absence of 
suitable criteria and the recency of events 
described explain this lack. Hence, it 
would be premature for anyone to draw 
final conclusions with respect to the most 
suitable form of personnel organization or 
regarding the effectiveness and value of 
particular procedures and techniques. 

College administrators, faculty members, 
research workers, and all others interested 
in personnel work with students will wel- 
come this authoritative and faithful account 
of Northwestern University’s unique con- 
tribution in this field. 

Donap G, PaTERson 
University of Minnesota 


INCOMES AND Livinc Costs oF A UNI- 
vERsITY Facutty, by Yandell Hender- 
son and Maurice R. Davie. New Haven, 
Connecticut: Yale University Press, 


1928. x+170 pp. $2.00. 


Members of any professional group, if 
asked whether their incomes are sufficient 
to sustain their families at the desired stand- 
ard of living would no doubt answer “No!” 
A faculty committee at Yale University 
found this to be true of teachers in the un- 
dergraduate college. Two hundred seventy- 
two members gave detailed testimony re- 
garding their salaries, outside incomes, costs 
of living, savings, and economic levels 
maintained. 

Supplementary earnings reported were 
less than $500 per year for practically 60 
per cent of the faculty members, although 
10 per cent ran over $2,000 per year. In- 
comes, aside from earnings, averaged about 
$500 per year. Fifty-five per cent reported 
living on a very modest scale and putting 
aside small savings. ‘The rest reported no 
savings other than insurance, while a few 
admitted deficits. The testimonies of a 
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large percentage of the members of the fac- 
ulty of Yale University show that they feel 
financially cramped. Incomes in other 
professions and incomes of neighbors and 
associates of Yale faculty members were 
materially higher than those of the faculty. 
Faculty families generally were attempting 
standards of living comparable with non- 
teaching associates and neighbors who had 
larger incomes, greater assets, and more ex- 
pensive homes. 

The committee recommends higher sal- 
aries with a salary schedule based on rank 
and length of service. Departmental am- 
bitions for expansion of staff and a reduc- 
tion of teacher-student ratio necessarily 
obstruct salary advances, since added per- 
sonnel can easily take up increase of uni- 
versity income. Suggestions are made for 

.creasing the teacher-student ratio without 
impairing the teaching efficiency. 

Extensive appendices present much de- 
tailed information regarding the expenses 
and economic levels of faculty members 
with specific incomes; assessed valuations of 
faculty and non-faculty residences; incomes 
of practicing engineers; salaries of officers 
in the army and navy, in life insurance 
companies, and in public service companies; 
and salaries of federal and New York State 
judges and of men in government service. 
Although the discussion at times shows 
attempts to “sell” increased salaries, the 
material is well prepared and presented. 

Ear W. ANDERSON 
Ohio State University 


~- 


In the Lay Magazines 


“College—Five Years Later,” by Don 
Gordon, The North American Review, 
August, 1929. 

A five-year graduate of a liberal-arts 
college writes to answer the often repeated 
question, “What’s wrong with the col- 
leges?” He suggests two serious defects. 
He asserts that “though college gave us 
many things, it failed signally to correlate 
them with each other and with the life we 
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have to live. It cut all knowledge into 
segments and then forgot to put them to- 
gether again.” His second arraignment is 
that “the college spoke to us often in terms 
too large either for its comprehension or 
for ours. For four years the undergraduate 
is surrounded by words, thoughts, attitudes, 
large and vague clusters of nebulae. It is 
not so much in the classroom as in the 
larger assemblies, at all public collegiate 
meetings, at all public functions, that the 
platitude rules the platform.” 


“Financing the Student.” New Republic, 

September 25, 1929. 

Here the reader finds a statement of the 
objectives of the Lincoln Scholarship Fund, 
Inc., an organization formed at the sug- 
gestion of Secretary of the Interior Ray 
Lyman Wilbur. It is hoped soon to have 
available a revolving fund of $1,200,000 
to be loaned to students at low interest rates 
and to be paid after graduation. 


“When Is a Teacher Not a Teacher?” by 
Max McConn, The North American 
Review, October, 1929. 


A protest is made by the Dean of Le- 
high University against the value put upon 
research to the neglect of the teaching of 
undergraduates. He observes that under 
the present organization of higher education 
both research and teaching have been re- 
duced to routinized activities and that there 
needs to be a restoration of teaching to su- 
premacy in the college. He looks for 
changes for the better to the experimental 
colleges whose leaders have ideas of dis- 
satisfaction similar to his. 


“Women and Higher Education,” by Clar- 
ence C. Little, Scribner’s, August, 1929. 


Formerly president of the University of 
Michigan, the author discusses the curricu- 
lar needs of women in institutions of higher 
education. Since women’s outstanding 
abilities are chiefly in the fields of human 
relations, he suggests that the curriculum 
for women, be built about the recognition 
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of that emotional emphasis. He proposes 
a program which would center about hu- 
man biology and related subjects and in 
which knowledge of human relationships, 
particularly child-care, social service, his- 
tory, and economics would be emphasized. 


Man will continue to play with the toys he 
has made—cities, bridges, railroads, armies, 
and banks—but woman may, I believe, be 
trained more early than she is at present, to 
adopt toward ‘man and his foibles the quiet, 
strong consolidating point of view that has 
subconsciously been her heritage through the 


. ages. . . . Unless she accepts her obligations to 


acquire leadership in the broad field of human 
relations, there are many signs that we shall go 
the way of all other civilizations that have 
failed to utilize her to her real capacity and in 
her full strength. 


“The College Girl—Yesterday and To- 
day,” by Mary Dunning Thwing and 
Charles Franklin Thwing, Review of 
Reviews, September, 1929. 


This article puts college education of 
woman in perspective and discusses her 
social, physical, emotional and vocational 
problems with considerable insight. 


“Is My Daughter Safe at College?” by 
Rita S. Halle, Good Housekeeping, Sep- 
tember, 1929. 


This author discusses the moral situa- 
tion for undergraduate women. She ob- 
serves that the colleges are not oases of per- 
fection in an imperfect world, that there 
is smoking and drinking and sexual irregu- 
larity in the colleges, but that the colleges 
are cross sections of the communities from 
which their students come and that the col- 
leges do not constitute a menace to a rea- 
sonably decent boy or girl. 


“The College and Main Street,” by E. C. 
Wilm, The Nation, October 9, 1929. 


This author suggests that the college 
should stiffen entrance requirements, ad- 
vance salaries of professors to attract better 
talent, abolish intercollegiate athletics, and 
abolish fraternities. 
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“Through Seven Campus Gates: The 
Ideals, Traditions, and Ambitions of 
Bryn Mawr,” by Jeannette Eaton, Pic- 
torial Review, October, 1929. 

This is the first of a series of articles on 
seven leading women’s colleges. It con- 
cerns itself with Bryn Mawr, its history 
and characteristics. 


“With Honor,” by Olive Brossow, Ameri- 
can Mercury, October, 1929. 


“Four Years of College: Dim Joys; Cloudy 
Sorrows,” Samuel Lipshutz, American 


Mercury, October, 1929. 


Two prize essays from several hundred 
submitted in a contest conducted by the 
American Mercury. This young graduate 
of a small middle-western college writes of 
her experiences earning her way through 
the institution and the social and vocational 
implications of her venture. 

The author of the second, a graduate of 
the University of Pennsylvania, writes 
freely about his college life and attempts to 
evaluate his experiences. Contestants were 
urged to write specifically each of his own 
university. 


“The Good Old Times,” by Christian 
Gauss, Saturday Evening Post, Septem- 
ber 14, 1929. 


Dean Gauss of Princeton examines the 
good old days and finds them wanting, 
compared with the college of today. 


“Parents Consider the Colleges,” by Ruth 

Strang, Survey, August 15, 1929. 

An investigation of the Parents’ League 
in New York is reviewed in this article. 
This author discusses vocational and health 
programs for women undergraduates. 


“College Blues,” by Karl A. Menninger, 
Survey, September 1, 1929. 


This author, a psychiatrist of much ex- 
perience, surveys the problems facing the 
college Freshman, and urges that they be 
given more attention by counselors trained 
in the technique of mental hygiene. 
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